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ARTICLE I. 


THE MORAL FORCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


What are the Moran Forces or Curistianity? In 
replying to this question, all that we can hope to do, in the 
present article, is to suggest some lines of thought on the 
subject, which may be profitably pursued. 

Christianity, proclaimed at first by men of low birth and 
uncultivated minds, lodged itself in the centre of antagonist 
influences, and spread with unparalleled rapidity and pow er ; 
—conquered Judaism, paganism, and oriental philosophy, all 
leagued for its overthrow ;—absorbed the energies of ancient 
prophecy and Jewish faith, making them its own, and using 
them for the accomplishment of its sublime purposes. It 
blended with the literature and civilization of the old world, 
combining in its ample grasp the social improvements of Greece 
and Rome; seated itself upon the throne of the Cesars ; and, 
though marred and defiled in the conflict, vanquished the fierce 
energies of Goth and Vandal barbarism. It has given char- 
acter and sanction to the best forms of modern civilization, and 
enthroned itself amid the laws and constitutions of Europe 
and America. It has survived corruption and debasement 
engrafted on it, risen from the grave with fresh vigor and 
beauty, and gone forth into all climes, on a pilgrimage of 
love and conquest. It has brought the heart of the poor 
Karen and of the superstitious Hindoo, the rude Hottentot 
and the degraded Esquimaux, into fellowship with all that is 
pure and lofty i in the piety and the virtue of civilized and 
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Christian lands. Such a system must have in it some extra- 
ordinary moral forces. It must possess a wonderful adaptation 
to the nature of man, and a singular capacity for aggression and 
expansion. Apart from all considerations of its “supernatural 
origin, we are impressed with the idea that it has in it some- 
thing divine, a kind of omnipotent energy, which must proceed 
from an infinite source. And this is the very character which 
it claims. It asserts itself to be “ the power of God and the 
wisdom of God unto salvation.” 

In order to the development of its energies, and the production 
of its legitimate results, Christianity must be applied directly 
to the objects upon which it is intended to act. It must not 
only be made known, but acted out, by the church, in whose 
care it is deposited. Liberty, and science, and law, possess 
astonishing powers ; but they must be promulged, defended, 
and acted out by their appointed conservators; otherwise, 
they lie dormant, or are overcome by antagonist influences. 
So Christianity must be proclaimed in its purity throughout 
the world, and acted out by its votaries under the eyes of all, 
as a system of moral renovation, control, and universal be- 
nevolence. It must be applied, directly and perseveringly, 
to every form of evil, and especially to the corrupted hearts 
of men, in order to reveal its wonder-working and all-con- 
quering power. ‘The Scriptures must be translated into all 
tongues, the gospel proclaimed to every creature, and the 
whole system imbodied as a living and glorious reality, in the 
consistent and holy lives of its followers, ere the nations can 
be converted to God. This being done, Christianity will 
spread over the earth, and become the religion of all. The 
wilderness and the solitary place shall. be made glad, the 
desert shall rejoice and blossom like the rose. In the con- 
version of one soul is a pledge and specimen of the conversion 
of all souls. It shows such a result to be possible and attain- 
able. All hearts are alike; and the power which redeems 
one from the thraldom of sin, may redeem all. The past, 
too, in which Christianity has revealed its efficacy to convert 
and save, particularly in apostolic times, with a miraculous 
and most amazing power, is a token and an evidence of the 
future evangelization of all the nations that dwell upon the 
face of the whole earth. 

One of the principal elements of power, in the Christian 
system, is the simplicity and perfection of its truth, or its per- 
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fect adaptation to the intellect of man. It presents a series 
of simple, but sublime and well-attested facts, which all can 
understand and appreciate. It has no mere theories, no 
dogmas, properly speaking ; though such may be connected 
with it, as corollaries and deductions, some of them involving 
immense difficulties of a speculative kind. But Christianity 
itself, in its essential character, consists of facts, proved by 
miracle and testimony. Some things it takes for granted, as 
the ground of its necessity, and the basis of its action; such 
as, the ignorance, siniulness and condemnation of man, and 
the impossibility of his regeneration by means within his own 
power. But these are not, properly speaking, doctrines of 
Christianity. ‘They are, rather, facts antecedent to its exist- 
ence, and proved by testimony, with which man, alas! has a 
too intimate and mournful acquaintance. ‘The advent of the 
Son of God,—his teachings,—his purity,—his beneficence,— 
his suffering,—his death,—his resurrection,—his ascension,— 
his headship, as Lord of a new spiritual race, to be conformed 
to his image and glorified by his power,—the gift of the Spirit, 
a pure, moral and renovating agent, coming down, like the 
dews and the sunshine from heaven,—the special providence 
of God,—and the prevalence of prayer,—these, and things of 
a kindred character, are the simple and glorious facts of our 
holy faith, which commend themselves at once to every unso- 
phisticated intellect. ‘The whole gospel, indeed, is comprised 
in the single fact, that Jesus Christ is God manifest in the 
flesh ; by which means he shows what God is, and what man 
ought to be. It is thus that God is in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself, forgiving the sins of penitent men, attract- 
ing them to his bosom, renovating their natures, and purifying 
their hearts. How simple, how sublime, how perfect, is all 
this! How it commends itself, with a natural and irresistible 
force, to the reason, the intellect, calmly and joyfully waiting 
to receive the truth! It involves, we grant, profound mysteries, 
It is itself a mystery, the most wondrous; a deep, perfectly 
clear, perfectly translucent, but infinitely profound,—so_pro- 
found that it is impossible to see to the bottom. ‘ The religion 
of Christ,”’ to quote the words of a great actor, if not of a great 
thinker, “the religion of Christ is a self-existent mystery.” 
There is in it a deep peculiarity of character, proceeding from 
a mind not human. Jesus borrowed nothing from philosophy. 
His system is entirely original. Indeed it can scarcely be 
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called asystem. It is an act, or series of acts, a drama, an 
epic, divine and wonderful. Only in himself is it completely 
revealed. Here, rather than in his words, is it perfectly 
taught. Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle founded systems, 
very splendid and imposing, but unsubstantial, which have 
passed away. Kingdoms were established by Cesar, Char- 
lemagne, and Napoleon ; but they too were mortal, and have 
left only a few wrecks behind them. But Jesus created a 
life, by means of death,—a life, serene, beautiful, and god- 
like,—a life indestructible and omnipotent, and which is just 
beginning to develop its heaven-born energies,—‘a life hid 
with Christ in God.” Philosophy has attempted to found an 
empire by speculation ; politics, by means of force ; and such 
empires are ever crumbling and passing away. « Jesus has 
founded an empire of love,’””—an empire of purity and virtue, 
of righteousness and peace. ‘That empire is gaining ground. 
It counts its subjects by millions,—millions who would die 
for their Lord and King. Silently, solemnly, irresistibly, like 
the progress of an army of spirits, is it spreading through the 
world. Its powers are converging to a point, not indeed 
hurriedly and tumultuously, with outward observation and 
display, but slowly, noiselessly, and surely, like the electric 
fluid gliding through the heavens. And the time is not so 
far distant as many imagine, when it will envelop and purify 
the world. Yes; God is in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself; and it is this element in Christianity, its divinity, 
its manifestation of the Godhead, which gives it such irresisti- 
ble power over the soul open to its reception. 

It will be allowed by all, that the great central truth “4 
religion is the supremacy of God; that all its other truths, 1 
arrangements, provisions and institutions, are fitted to dive 
light upon this, and enthrone it in the minds of men. “ This 
is life eternal, to know thee, the only true God.” “For this 
reason, Christianity represents God as above all, through all, 
and in all,—as a spirit, infinite and immortal, presiding over 
all worlds, occupying all space, and present, therefore, to 
each intelligent soul, in the heavens above and in the earth 
beneath,—as infinitely great and infinitely good ;—at once 
glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders, and 
thus, ever working his free and omnipotent will in the realms 
both of matter and of mind. He is all, and in all. “‘ For of 
him, and to him, and through him are all things ; to whom be 
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glory for ever and ever, Amen.” ‘The doctrines of atonement, 
justification by faith, regeneration, the work and witness of 
the Spirit, are all fitted to unite the soul to the infinite Father, 
to reconcile God to man, and man to God. Some obscurities 
rest upon these truths ; but the one essential, all-harmonizing 
truth of Christianity is that of God, as the supreme sovereign 
and infinite Father of all, holy, just and good, punishing the 
guilty, and yet forgiving iniquity, transgression and sin. All 
this is not merely discovered, but made absolutely visible and 
radiant in the cross of Christ. Here all the attributes of God 
are imbodied in living forms; so that he that hath seen 
Christ hath seen the Father. “ He who caused the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined into our hearts to give us 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ.” As the sky is mirrored in the bosom of 
a clear lake, so that the one becomes a perfect image of 
the other, so the perfections of God are mirrored in Jesus 
Christ, described in Holy Writ as the “brightness of the 
Father’s glory, and the express image of his person ;’,—the 
only difference in the two cases being this, that the one is a 
phantom, the other a reality. The lake and sky are not 
identical, when the one images the other; but Jesus Christ 
and God are one, in the highest sense of the term. ‘This, 
however, does not impair the divine unity ; for it is still the 
one God, the God of nature and the God of grace, whom we 
see and adore in the face of Jesus. “ For there is one God, 
and one Mediator between God and man, the man Christ 
Jesus.””’ Hence, when we know the Son, we know also the 
Father; when we love and adore the Lamb, we love and 
adore Him that sitteth upon the throne, God over all, blessed 
for ever. 

Christianity, then, reveals a perfect God, to be revered 
and served, and in connection with this great fact, or rather 
as an expansion and application of it, a perfect law to be 
kept, a perfect society to be enjoyed, a perfect glory to be 
gained. This is the object which it proposes to the intellect ; 
an infinite and everlasting Father, the centre of all minds, 
the source of all being, the fount of all felicity. Nor does it 
propose this simply as an abstract truth, all glorious as it is, 
but as a living fact, brought home to the soul, by a new and 
peculiar mode of revelation, and invested w ith a wondrous 
and most endearing interest, through the sufferings and death 
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of that mysterious Being, in whom dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily. So that, when Jesus fulfilled his mission, 
every believer might have said, with reference to God, “I 
have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now mine 
eye seeth thee.” ‘We beheld his glory,” is the language 
of experience, upon this subject, “the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 

But such an object of belief, such an article of faith, must 
fill and satisfy the mind. Here it can rest ; here, also, it can 
expand for ever. O how the idea of an infinite God, the 
universal Spirit, the all-embracing Father, the judge and 
friend of man, is fitted to dilate and ennoble the soul, to fill 
it with the loftiest conceptions, the most glorious aspirations ! 
‘“‘ Beholding, as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, we are 
changed into the same image, from glory to glory, even as by 
the Spirit of the Lord.” In a word, the soul, by coming in 
contact with an infinite mind, and an infinite heart, becomes 
itself only less than godlike and infinite. Something of the 
glory, the beauty, the blessedness of heaven is transfused 
through all its powers. 

But not only has Christianity evidence within itself fitted 
to satisfy the mind, but it is provided also with external proof 
of its divinity. It is an integral part of the world’s history, 
and actually forms the basis of all modern civilization. ‘The 
resurrection of the Son of God is a fact so completely inter- 
woven with the entire form and texture of society, as it has 
existed since the Christian era, that to deny the occurrence 
of the one, is to deny the existence of the other. Nothing 
else will account for the subsequent history. ‘They stand to 
each other in the relation of cause and effect, of basis and 
superstructure. As a problem to be solved, the existence of 
Christianity, and the social and civil life thence resulting, can 
be explained only on the supposition of those great facts, 
without which, the existence of either is an impossibility. 
This, too, is the uniform attestation of the primitive Christian 
witnesses, an attestation which they were ready to seal with 
their blood, and which all subsequent history has only tended 
to corroborate. It is impossible for a candid man to know 
the facts in the case, without believing that Jesus of Nazareth 
is the Son of God. In the gospel, life and immortality are 
brought to light, and not only so, but confirmed, by the 
resurrection of Christ, so that we know and are sure, that 
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Jehovah is propitious,—that sin may be forgiven,—that the 
heart may be renewed,—that the body may be raised from 
the dead, and that body and soul may be re-united, and glori- 
fied in the world of spirits. 

What, then, has been the reception in the world, of this 
mighty truth pertaining to God and immortality? At first, it 
was rejected by the mass, because their minds were pre- 
occupied and prejudiced against it. But it lodged, as a living, 
burning element, in the hearts of a few devout and simple- 
minded men, whence it won its way to general acceptance, 
and finally has superseded all other conceptions of the Deity, 
in the greater part of the civilized world. 

Previous to the advent of the Messiah, mankind, as a 
whole, knew not God. Neither by philosophy nor religion 
did they know him, the Jews alone excepted ; and they, too, 
as a nation, were sadly degenerated, and had lost all right 
conceptions of his purity and love. The strongest heathen 
intellects plunged in the dark, oppressed by endless doubts ; 
while the common mind was debased and crushed to the 
lowest point of ignorance and superstition. “They changed 
the glory of the inc orruptible God into an image made like 
unto corruptible man, into birds and fourfooted beasts, and 
creeping things.” Philosophy was as a bark at sea, amid 
storms and darkness, catching occasional glimpses of land, 
but more frequently dashed against the rocks or lost in the 
roaring surge. ‘Theology was as a dream, in which wild and 
hideous shapes mingled with beautiful and airy forms. It 
had no foundation, no purity, no consistency. It ever as- 
sumed one of two aspects, polytheism or pantheism, the 
former recognizing a multitude of gods, penetrating the forms 
of matter, and presiding over the affairs of man, the other 
recognizing God as 1 aay, the all, making the universe God, 
and God the universe. If some profounder thinkers made 
occasional approaches to the truth, and suggested views of a 
nobler character, it was done with great ‘hesitation. The 
darkness prevailed, and these better views were but the ac- 
cidental kindlings of a fire not yet extinguished in the earth ; 
the random coruscations of heaven’s lightning flashing on the 
tops of the mountains, while the valleys beneath were covered 
with impenetrable gloom. The disciples of the Porch and of 
the Academy, the followers of Zeno and of Plato, of Epicu- 
rus and of Pyrrhus, were mere philosophical speculators, who 
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knew comparatively little of the true God and eternal life. 
They caught a glimpse of the stars occasionally, and described 
them in language of surpassing eloquence ; but they wandered 
all the while in the night of time, and never saw the sun. 
The doctrine of the soul’s immortality was believed by few, 
doubted by many, and ridiculed by more. Indeed, so far as 
the knowledge of the true God was concerned, it was almost 
starless night all over the heathen world, and only dim twilight 
in the land of Judah. But as soon as Jesus made his advent 
on earth, a mighty revolution was effected. ‘The sun arose, 
and within three or four centuries, the idea of God, infinite 
and eternal, holy, just and good, was enthroned in the minds 
of millions throughout the Roman world, which at that time 
extended from the pillars of Hercules to the utmost bounds of 
the Caspian Sea. ‘That idea now pervades Christendom, 
forms the basis of government, and enters into the frame-work 
of society, in the Old World, and in the New. It is beginning 
to glance, in lines of light, all over pagan lands, and glows, 
like a beacon-fire, at selected spots, in the very depths of 
heathenism. 

Another element of power possessed by Christianity, is its 
purity. By this it is adapted to our moral sensibilities, and 
makes an overwhelming appeal to the conscience. Indeed, 
when it is thoroughly understood by an unregenerate man, it 
is fitted to rouse his conscience, as with the sound of a clarion. 
It represents sin as the greatest of all evils, as an offence 
against infinite purity and love, as an invasion of the divine 
prerogatives, as high treason against heaven, as the source 
and cause of ev erlasting death; and an evil therefore to be 
expiated only by means of an infinite sacrifice. It thus adds 
unspeakable intensity to the natural convictions of the sinner, 
touching his guilt and danger. It was this which cut the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem to the heart, when they cried out, 
“Men and brethren, what shall we do?”—which over- 
whelmed the jailer at Philippi with dismay, and extorted 
from his pallid lips that thrilling appeal, “ What shall I do to 
be saved?” It was this which caused the poor Bushmen of 
Africa to make the hills resound with their lamentations, and 
which rendered the congregations, under the earnest appeals 
of Edwards and Whitefield, very Bochims, for weeping. 

But while Christianity is fitted to fasten upon the conscience 
an overpowering conviction of sin, it brings to it, at the same 
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time, the most perfect relief. This is one of its most strik- 
ing peculiarities. For the moment the sinner is wounded, 
it sheds upon his spirit the healing balm; it leads him, all 
trembling and anguished, to the bosom of infinite compassion, 
made accessible to the penitent by the sacrifice of the Son of 
God. 

That all mankind are guilty, who can doubt, that knows 
any thing of history or of religion? ‘The conviction is 
universal. The whole pagan world groans under it. It 
reveals itself in their penances and pilgrimages, their bloody 
sacrifices and fearful forebodings, their dread of God, their 
longing for annihilation. But they have nothing to satisfy 
their consciences, nothing to assure them of immortality and 
heaven. Philosophy, in her star-gazing course, overlooks \ 
this, and therefore provides nothing for the spirit, sin-burdened 
and perishing. Hence her whole course is atheistic and de- 
basing. But man craves religion, and a God; he yearns for 
pardon, purity, and everlasting rest. ‘This the gospel alone 
bestows ;—whence we find that it has met the wants, and 
satisfied the moral cravings of man in all parts of the world. 
“ Ah, this is what I want,” said the Hindoo devotee, when 
he heard the story of the cross, and threw away his instru- 
ments of self-torture. ‘‘ How beautiful, how very beautiful !” 
said another, ‘and how different from the teachings of the 
Shastres!” All are acquainted with the deep and protracted 
anguish which wrung the heart of Luther, before he found 
peace in believing. He had tried all expedients to pacify 
his conscience, had submitted to the severest penances, and 
worn himself out by fasting and prayer; but not a gleam of 
hope dawned upon his troubled spirit. He wandered about 
like a skeleton, with gloomy countenance and sunken eyes, 
through the long corridors of his convent at Erfurt. He 
watched whole nights in his cell; and, on one occasion, fell 
down upon his face, and lay for hours, like one dead; such 
was the fearful burden of guilt which pressed upon his awak- 
ened conscience. But he no sooner understood the doctrine 
of the cross, than peace and unutterable joy took possession 
of his mind. ‘Though, as a monk,” says he, “1 was holy 
and irreproachable, my conscience was still filled with trouble 
and torment. I could not endure the expression, ‘ the right- 
eous justice of God.’ I did not love that just and holy Being 
who punishes sinners. I felt a secret anger against him; I 
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334 Moral Forces of Christianity. [Sept. 
hated him, because not satisfied with terrifying, by his law 
and by the miseries of life, poor creatures already ruined by 
original sin, he aggravated our sufferings by the cospel. But 
when, by the Spirit of God, I understood these w ords, ‘ the just 
shall live by faith,’ when T learned how the justification of a 
sinner proceeds from God’s mere mercy by the way of faith, 
then I felt myself born again as a new man, and I entered 
by an open door into the very paradise of God. From that 
hour, I saw the precious and holy Scriptures with new eyes. 
I went through the whole Bible. I collected a multitude of 
passages which taught me what the work of God was. And, 

as I had before heartily hated that expression, ‘ the righteous- 
ness of God,’ I began from that time to value and to ) love it, 
as the sweetest and most consolatory truth. Truly, this text 
of St. Paul’s was to me the very gate of heaven.” ‘Thus the 
cross of Christ appeals at once to the conscience and the 
heart, arousing and purifying the one, subduing and trans- 
forming the other. 

But the conscience and the moral character required to be 
guided and controlled by a perfect and unerring rule. This, 
too, Christianity supplies in that beautiful moral code, which 
has been the admiration of the world, and which hes even 
compelled the homage of infidels. ‘The gospel,” says 
Bolingbroke, “as it came from the hands of its author, is one 
continued lesson of the strictest morality.” It is a striking 
peculiarity of this moral system, that it exists, not merely in 
set moral precepts and compendious axioms, which all can 
understand ; but that it is imbodied in a living model. In 
the New Testament, we see the law written out; in Jesus 
Christ, we see it acted out. ‘The whole is revealed and ex- 
emplified in his life. Its spirituality, its purity, its gentleness, 
its beneficence, its generosity, its charity and self-sacrifice, 
are all pictured here in colors of life ; a fact most w onderful, 
and one which has given Christianity immense power over 
the consciences of men. ‘The character of Jesus Christ is so 
beautiful, and so perfect, that it has only to be held up to the 
gaze of mankind, to compel the involuntary homage of all, 
not hardened by vicious indulgence, or debased by infidel 
scorn. “Indeed, my friend,” said the gifted but skeptical 
Rousseau, “the son of Sophroniscus is not to be compared 
with the son of Mary. For if Socrates died like a philoso- 
pher, Jesus Christ died like a God.” 
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Christianity has another element of power, in its beneficence. 
By this it appeals to.our gratitude and love. Indeed, Chris- 
tianity is pre-eminently a religion of love; this is its essential 
and crowning characteristic ; this is its principal and all- 
conquering force. The heart is ever clinging to some object, 
the nature of which shapes our character, and determines our 
destiny. It may be wealth or honor,—it may be kindred 
and home, the scenes of nature, the earth and sky, with their 
varied aspects of beauty and grandeur ; or some beau-ideal of 
human perfection and loveliness. Some of these, too, are 
legitimate objects of affection, and, to some extent, improve 
and adorn the character. And yet the heart is not fully 
satisfied with them; for they are finite and temporary. We 
yearn for something still more beautiful, still more perfect. 
This is supplied in the God of Christianity, a God not abstract 
and cold, but imbodied in a human form, and warm with the 
tenderness and compassion of a Saviour and a friend; not, 
indeed, a being different from the God of nature, but one and 
the same; for both are love. But the manifestation of him 
in Christianity is infiritely more vivid and touching ; the colors 
of the image, if we may so speak, are brighter, and blended in 
finer proportions. Some new touches are added, while a richer 
and purer light is shed upon the whole. That light is the 
light of love, the radiance of infinite and eternal compassion. 

In loving God, then, supremely, we are permitted and en- 
couraged to love all else which is worth the loving, whether 
it be our brother man, or the forms and aspects of God’s 
creation around us. In this way, Christianity supplies a great 
elementary principle to regulate the affections, to contro] their 
exercise, and ennoble their character. Love to God is the 
dominant impulse, all other love being subordinate ; but while 
inferior, still innocent, still delightful. It was right, it evinced 
a most intimate acquaintance with the nature of man, to make 
love to God the fundamental principle of practical religion. 
It corresponds with the nature of things; for all other excel- 
lence is not only inferior to that of God, but is an effect or 
manifestation of it, a ray from the sun, a stream from the 
fountain. This great principle, too, renders the system per- 
fectly simple and unique. It gives to it the greatest possible 
comprehensiveness and power. It enables it to produce re- 
sults the most sublime, and at the same time the most uniform 
and harmonious. It reaches to all hearts, links them together, 
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as by a viewless chain, and binds them in one grand, all- 
comprehensive brotherhood. 

But further, man is addressed in the gospel as a sinner, 
guilty and perishing. It offers him a free pardon, through 
the vicarious sufferings of the Son of God, with peace of 
conscience, and a title to life everlasting. It thus delivers 
him from the greatest evils—sin, death, despair ; confers upon 
him the greatest blessings—life, glory, immortality. And it 
does this, ‘‘ by means which speak its value infinite,” through 
a sacrifice the most stupendous and amazing the world has 
ever seen. ‘“ Scarcely for a righteous man will one die, per- 
adventure for a good man some would even dare to die; but 
God commendeth his love towards us, in that while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us.” What an appeal to the 
deepest and strongest impulses of our nature,—infinite love 
and compassion, abounding to the chief of sinners, through 
the sacrifice of God incarnate! A heaven of bliss, a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory, bestowed upon rebels, 
through the blood and agony of him who was Jehovah’s 
fellow, the sovereign of the seraphim, and Lord over all ! 

The whole theory of the gospel, as a remedial scheme, is 
that of love producing love. Its origin is benevolence, infinite 
and godlike,—its end is love, supreme and universal. Its 
mission is to overcome all evil with good. ‘The world has 
been governed, almost exclusively, by the spirit of selfishness. 
Both its theory and practice have been to overcome evil with 
evil. The moral philosophy of heathenism is thus false and 
pernicious, based upon a false principle, and producing a 
disastrous result. It may have exerted some restraining in- 
fluence of a political kind ; but that influence has been super- 
ficial and temporary. ‘The morality of the Stoics, grand and 
imposing as it seemed, was, after all, a system of the purest 
selfishness. Its perfection consisted in its intense, all-controll- 
ing egoism. It destroyed the finer sensibilities of the soul, 
and nourished a proud and heartless indifference. ‘That of 
the Epicureans was still worse ; for while it cast off restraint 
over the individual, except for purposes of pleasure, it smiled 
at the miseries of man, and became supremely selfish. Plato, 
indeed, taught a nobler morality,—the love of the beautiful ; 
but it was one-sided, visionary and impracticable. All the 
religions of the heathen world have been especially narrow 
and selfish ; and hence, while they have cultivated, to some 
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extent, the sentiment of veneration, and exerted some con- 
servative influence over the social masses, they have yet left 
the heart corrupted and selfish. Infidelity also introverts the 
true order of nature. Instead of loving God and all mankind, 
it denies God, and loves itself. Its character and essence is 
that of selfishness, because it makes man his own centre and 
end. It is a system either of mere expediency, or of a trans- 
cendental sympathy, which, in the end, turns out to be no 
sympathy at all. A most remarkable instance of this oc- 
curred in the life of the gifted but unhappy Shelley. He 
advocated the principle of universal love, as the only true 
element of morality ; but as an illustration of it, he deserted 
his youthful wife, because he found that, after having gained 
her affections, she did not quite suit him, connected himself 
with the daughter of the infidel Godwin, author of the work, 
entitled, “ Political Justice,” and succeeded, notwithstanding 
his nie nature and resplendent genius, in rendering himself 
and all around him as miserable as possible. His “forsaken 
wife died of a broken heart, and he, too, was prematurely cut 
off in a land of strangers. This too is the spirit and tendency 
of the Fourrier or Socialist system, which is selfish in its prin- 
ciples, its practice, and its result. 

But God hath given to Christians the spirit of love,—not 
vain, superficial and visionary, but honest, profound, and 
practical,—the love of God himself, the love of supreme 
excellence, the love of holiness, the love of all that God loves, 
the love of our fellow-man, as a child of the same Father, a 
partaker of the same trials, an heir of the same immortality. 
Thus the love inspired by the gospel is divine. It comes 
from the centre of the universe, from the very bosom of God, 
and is thence godlike in its nature, as it were, infinite and all- 
embracing. This gives it all its peculiarity, all its worth. 
This supplies it with consistency and strength. ‘This renders 
it permanent and immortal. ‘ We love him, because he first 
loved us.’”’ His love, so pure, so wondrous, made known i in 
the life of Jesus, anc « shed abroad in the heart, by the Holy 
Ghost given unto us,” begets a kindred affection ; this, fas- 
tening upon an infinite object, and fed by the sense of infinite 
obligation, glows within us, with an ever-brightening flame. 
It is not a mere sentiment, not a mere sympathy, and thus 
irregular and fitful in its workings ; but a divine principle, 
binding us to God, and bringing us into harmony with his will. 
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It is the gravitation of the moral world, linking the stars, all 
bright and beautiful, to the central sun, which “keeps itiasis in 
their due order and relative e position, and propels them onward 
in their orbits of light and joy, 


‘* For ever singing, as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine.’ 


Furthermore, the love of God, being the model and measure 
of ours, and having produced ours from the irresistible action 
of its own originating and self-sustaining power, our love to 
other men must be disinterested. It must, like his beneficence, 
go forth overcoming evil with good, and reproducing its own 
beautiful image, even in hearts now under the dominion of 
selfishness. ‘Bless them that curse you, bless and curse not.’ 
“Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him drink ; for in so doing, thou shalt heap coals of fire 
on his head ”—(to burn away his selfishness, and melt him 
into penitence and love). ‘Be not overcome of evil; but 
overcome evil with good.” As a necessary consequence, the 
love inspired by Christianity is universal. It has no localities, 
no exclusive favorites, ‘‘no tones provincial, no peculiar garb.” 
It is like the love of the universal Father, whose tender mer- 
cies are over all his works, “‘ who maketh his sun to rise upon 
the evil and the good, and sendeth rain upon the just and the 
unjust.” It belongs to no sect, no clime, no color. It is in- 
terested in all the beings, and in all the things, upon which 
the infinite Father fixes his regard. No matter how insignifi- 
cant they are, how apparently worthless, or how far distant 
from us. It goes wherever the heart and wherever the hand 
of God extends. If, by his power and goodness, he ascend- 
eth to heaven, it is there,—if to the earth, it is there; if to 
the hovel, it is there, to “ rejoice with them that rejoice, and 
to weep with them that weep ;” joining in the song of angels 
over the returning sinner, and mingling in the prayers of good 
men, by the couch of the dying saint. It finds a resting-place 
amid the spirits of the just made perfect, it nestles in the 
family circle, and reposes, with special delight, in the congre- 
gation of the saints; but it loves, if pos ssible, yet more, to 
wander to and fro over all lands, seeking out objects of com- 
passion, and doing good to the afflicted bodies, and still more 
afflicted souls of all mankind. With the beloved disciple, it 
lingers in the church of Ephesus, ever and anon repeating the 
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heaven-taught words, “ Little children, love one another.” 
With Paul, it goes forth, to declare among the Gentiles the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. With Howard, it dives into 
the clammy dungeon, traverses the wide ocean, enters the 
abodes of disease, goes down into the receptacles of crime, 
and penetrates into the lurking places of pestilence and death. 
With Brainerd, it passes into the wilderness, and suffers every 
form of privation and trial, to tell the poor Indian the story 
of the cross. With Henry Martyn, it bids farewell to a wid- 
owed mother, to the dearest friend on earth, to the honors of 
literary life, and the pleasures of refined society, travels far 
into the oriental world, mingles amid the Soofies of Persia, 
and the Mohammedans of India, beseeching them, with many 
tears, to be reconciled to God ; and then accompanies him to 
the desert, where, with no friend to close his eyes, he lays 
himself down to die, a martyr to the cause of Christ. With 
Robert Raikes, it goes into the streets, the lanes and byways 
of the city, to gather outcast children and bring them into the 
Sabbath school. It roams, with Felix Neff, over mountains 
of snow, and toils with him, from day to day, amid sickness 
and sorrow, for the benefit of his rude parishioners, till he 
sinks, under the burden of his toils, into a premature grave. 
It works with Oberlin, in his rocky parish, meliorating the 
rugged and barren earth, and the still more rugged and barren 
heart of man, till both of them are smiling like the garden 
of the Lord. With Boardman, it penetrates into the wild 
jungles of the Karens, and accompanies him in his litter to 
the bank of the river, where the dying saint weeps tears of 
joy, as he gazes upon his heathen converts going down into 
the water to be baptized in the name of Jesus. It hesitates 
not to accompany Clarkson to the slave-ship, and, through 
him, to proclaim the horrors of the guilty traffic; nor does 
it disdain to go with Knibb to the negroes of the Western 
Isles, to preach to them the everlasting gospel, and lead 
them to happiness and to God. ‘The spirit of love, we 
doubt not, will yet penetrate all lands and visit every soul, 
breaking the chains of the oppressed, proclaiming liberty 
to the captive, and announcing the glad tidings of salvation 
to the poor. It will raise up the red man of the forest, 
and treat the negro as a brother and a friend. Its benig- 
nant influence will bless the deserts of Africa and the 
isles of the sea. Charity never faileth. She conquers all 
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difficulties, rises superior to all trials. ‘Tongues may cease, 
and science may fail, the forms of society may change and 
pass away, but charity worketh on, ever increasing her ener- 
gies, ever diffusing her blessings. She beareth “all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all” things. She is destined to 
conquer; and the time will come, when religion, love, purity 
and peace will be universal and triumphant. 

Hence the spirit of the gospel can never say, in regard 
to any sinning or any suffering human being, “ Am ¥: my 
brother’s keeper ?” or with reference to < any form of want or 
wo, ‘‘ What is that to me?’ O no, she is interested in all ; 
she has a tear to shed, a hand to help, a blessing to give, for 
all, yes, for all, whatever their character or clime. Above 
all, she has the everlasting gospel to give to the nations of 
the earth; and, like the angel flying in “the midway heavens, 
she will speed her onward progress, 

*¢ Till o’er our ransomed nature 

The Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator,— 
In bliss returns to reign.”’ 

There are other moral forces in Christianity, such as the 
appeal which it makes to the imagination and the taste, not 
indeed unbridled and wayward, as these natural elements of 
character often are, but chastened and elevated, by intelligence 
and refinement, and thence yearning for the grand, the beau- 
tiful, the perfect ; the appeal which it makes to the hopes of 
man, vaulting ever beyond the walls of mortality, and seeking 
the good and the blissful, in the undiscovered regions of the 
future : and its adaptation to the social feelings of our nature, 
and the mighty influence it thence exerts over those lesser 
and larger circles of relationships which constitute society. 
Superadded to the natural forces of Christianity, there is one 
which is supernatural and divine,—the ministration of the 
Spirit, which combines the whole, and insures their success. 
“It is the Spirit that quickeneth,” and that too by a resistless 
and universal energy. An infinite mind is to wield all the 
natural forces of Christianity, in effecting the regeneration of 
the world, a boon to be granted in answer to the intercessions 
of the pious, and in correspondence with their self-denying and 
persevering efforts. ‘The world, lying in wickedness, may 
seem like Ezekiel’s valley of vision, full of dry bones, very 
dry,—and thence we may naturally and doubtingly inquire, 
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‘Can these bones live??? Can this mass of moral death be 
regenerated? But the Spirit of God, the breath of heaven, 
is sent forth, as a quickening and all-transforming energy. 
The mass heaves and moves; bone comes to its bone; they 
stand up, an exceeding great army, and immortal life is infused 
into the whole. 

It would be proper, however, in this connection, to show 
that the power of the Spirit is not an absolute, insulated 
force, but one which penetrates the other forces of Christian- 
ity in their organized and imbodied forms, giving to them 
peculiar and unparalleled intensity, along the line of their 
legitimate and persevering application. In a word, it would 
be necessary to show, that the great body of the faithful, 
must, on complying with certain internal as well as external 
requisites, be endued with power from on high, which power 
is to become resistless for the conversion of the world, in the 
channel of holy, self-denying and persevering labors in the 
cause of Christ. Upon all these points we might dwell with 
much interest, and then proceed to prove, as a natural de- 
duction from the whole, that Christianity is fitted and destined 
to be a universal religion. 

But why has Christianity, with such immense moral forces, 
and with such remarkable instances in her history of occasion- 
al and temporary success, yet been so limited in her triumphs, 
and left so large a portion of the world unvisited with the 
light of life? And what appears to be her position and 
prospects at the present time? A variety of causes has 
undoubtedly prevailed, to retard the progress of Christianity ; 
but the principal one, in all ages, has been a neglect, on the 
part of Christians, to carry out their professed principles to 
their legitimate results. ‘They have stopped short, when they 
were just on the point of attaining all at which they aimed ; 
falling back from activity and spirituality, into languor and 
formalism. They have not continued, as at first, to be ag- 
gressive and diffusive. Satisfied with a certain amount of 
prosperity, they have settled down in the indolent enjoyment 
of it. As the necessary consequence of this must be weak- 
ness and exposure, they have sought to prop themselves and 
secure their permanence and efficiency, by alliances with the 
governments of the world, by a more perfect and pompous 
organization, by the multiplication of offices, and the increase 
of rites and ceremonies. They have pampered and bedecked 
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the body of religion, clothing it in purple and gold, while the 
soul has been left to starve and perish. Look, for example, 
at the church in primitive and apostolic times, for a consider- 
able season full of life and vigor, but gradually declining in 
purity, energy, and success. As long as apostles and apos- 
tolic men were living, Christianity was every where prevalent 
and prosperous. It had all the freshness, enthusiasm and vigor 
of a youthful giant, inspired by the breath of God, and went 
forth, conquering and to conquer. Old forms of superstition 
and idolatry fell before it. The temples of the heathen were 
deserted. The synagogues of the Jews were turned into 
Christian churches. Multitudes of men and women were 
transformed and sanctified; “so mightily grew the word of 
God and prevailed.” The great mass of Christian professors 
were of one heart and of one mind. They left all to follow 
Christ. ‘They lived a spiritual, self-denying and happy life. 
Full of love to Christ, and to one another, they constituted 
a family, bound together by holy ties, rejoicing in common 
privileges and common aims. ‘Their purity, their simplicity, 
their affection, their courage, their joy, struck the heathen 

astonished the world. They bore all sufferings for Christ’s 
sake, not only with patience, but with serenity. Not even 
death, bloody and cruel, could separate them from the love 
of Christ. ‘They lived, they died, for immortality. Hence 
it is not surprising that, thirty years after the death of Christ, 
the triumphs of the cross had extended not only over Pales- 
tine, but to almost every part of Asia the less, the isles of 
the HEgean sea, a large portion of Greece, and even as far as 
Rome. At the close of the first century, or seventy years 
from the crucifixion of Christ, Christianity had penetrated 
into every part of the Roman empire. It was planted in 
Rome and in Carthage, in Athens and Alexandria, in Ephe- 
sus and Antioch, in Damascus and Babylon, nay more, it 
had reached, if we may believe the tradition of the church, 
as far as Spain on the one hand, and India on the other. 
Christians were to be numbered by hundreds and thousands 
in Palestine and Greece, in Italy and Egypt, in Ethiopia and 
in Asia Minor. Justin Martyr, who flourished in the first 
half of the second century, thus describes the extent of Chris- 
tianity. ‘There is not a nation, either Greek or barbarian, 
or of any other name, even of those who wander in tribes, or 
live in tents, among whom prayers and thanksgivings are not 
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offered to the Father and Creator of the universe, by the 
name of the crucified Jesus.” So also, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, a little later, says: “‘ The philosophers were confined to 
Greece, and their particular retainers; but the doctrine of 
Christianity did not remain in Judea, but is spread through 
the whole world, in every nation, and village, and city, con- 
verting both whole houses and separate individuals, having 
already brought over to the truth not a few of the philosophers 
themselves.” 


Why, then, did not Christianity spread over the whole \ 
Because the spirit and aim 


earth, and regenerate the race? 
of primitive faith and apostolic simplicity was not carried out. 
Pastors and people grew proud of their success, and rested, 
not in heaven, but on earth, from their labors and toils. 
They left their first love. They became formal and cold. 
They mingled again with the spirit and customs of the world. 
Satisfied with their success, they ceased to contend against 
the powers of darkness; they rather courted the alliance of 
these powers ; and thus, while possessing the form, they lost 
the power of a spiritual, self-sacrificing and aggressive faith. 
Religion joined itself with false philosophy and worldly power. 
The simple rités of primitive times were amplified and 
adorned, and the holy and self-denying spirit of apostles and 
martyrs took its flight. Christianity ascended the throne of 
the Cesars, clothed herself in barbaric splendor, fared sump- 
tuously every day, and became a proud and bloated carcass, 
splendid to the eye of man, but corrupt and offensive to the 
eye of God. Antichrist arose; and then formalism and 
bigotry were enthroned in the professed church of Jesus 
Christ. 

We find the same sad and degenerate tendency exemplified 
in the churches of the Reformation. Luther and Zuingle 
began a good and glorious work in Germany and Switzerland. 
Under their apostolic preaching and self-denying labors, the 
old fabric of Romish superstition was shattered to its base,— 
a new spiritual life was infused into the people, and thousands 
of souls were converted to God. It was as if a new moral 
spring had spread its refreshing green amid the old castles 
and churches of Germany, along the courses of the Elbe and 
of the Rhine, and over the hoary mountains of Switzerland. 
The great doctrine of justification by faith was defended and 
established as the only basis of Christian purity, and the only 
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sanction of Christian hope. <A host of holy and self-denying 
men were raised up, who went every where preaching the 
word. Large portions of continental Europe, and of England 
and Scotland were rescued from the papal sway, and a new 
era of light and purity began to dawn upon the world. But 
alas! the reformers did not go far enough. ‘They did not 
assert, or, at least, they did not carry out, the great principle 
that the kingdom of Christ is not of this world. They crossed 
the Jordan, and entered the borders of the promised land, but 
did not take possession of the country, and particularly of the 
capital. Hence they lingered for a time on the outskirts of 
Canaan, grew timid and dastard, finally re-crossed the Jordan, 
and fell back into the wilderness. The reformers left the 
church in the arms of the state, and with much of formality 
and superstition clogging her heaven-born energies. ‘Their 
works were not perfected before God. So that piety, smoth- 
ered by the caresses of human government, and weakened by 
the parasitical touch of noxious superstitions, struggled feebly 
against the temptations of the world, and quailed under the 
vigorous assaults of the papal church. In less than fifty years 
from the time of Luther, most of the churches in Germany 
had become cold and dead. Infidelity crept, like a poisonous 
serpent, into their very heart, and tainted their vital functions. 
And now, they are generally sunk in formalism, prostrated by 
skepticism and worldliness. Evangelical piety has revived 
somewhat among the ministers, but does not spread among 
the people, as Tholuck, of Halle, acknowledged to the writer 
with regret. And it is impossible it should spread, with such 
a burden of formalism and worldliness resting upon its all but 
extinguished heart. 

The same thing took place in England, and to some extent, 
even in Scotland. ‘The gold became dim, the most fine gold 
began to change. Had it not been for the special interposi- 
tion of the Most High, the churches there would have been 
utterly corrupted and destroyed. ‘The body might have re- 
mained, but the heart and soul would have been rotten and 
dead ; the form might have been left, but the glory would 
have been gone for ever. But God raised up special mes- 
sengers and preachers of his word,—the Howes, the Baxters 
and Owens, in the days of Cromwell and Charles the Second, 
the Whitefields, the Wesleys, and the Fullers, the Erskines, 
and the Chalmerses of a later period. 
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Another revival of religion was experienced, particularly 
in the days of Whitefield, of Wesley, and of Andrew Fuller. 
Another reformation took place, but greater and more pro- 
tracted than the first and great Reformation, as it was called. 
It was felt in England, in Scotland, and in this country. We 
are living under its influence now. Its genius is that of spir- 
ituality and benevolence, of moral reform, and especially of 
Christian missions. It is by no means perfect,—it is yet but 
partially developed,—it is associated with much that is wrong, 
much that is defective. In some places it tends to fanaticism 
and disorder; but in most others, to formalism and _ bigotry. 
It is yet too sectarian, too narrow and cold. It is not suf- 
ficiently expansive, energetic and generous. Yet it hath done 
great things, whereof we are glad. Under its influence, the 
Word of God has been translated into many heathen tongues, 
and missionaries of the cross have been sent into many pagan 
lands. More than one hundred and eighty thousand idolaters 
have been converted to God, a portion of whom are now in 
heaven, while others are adorning their Christian profession 
on earth. It is at this moment sustaining, by nteans of the 
evangelical denominations in this country and in Europe, over 
a thousand missionaries in heathen lands, from two to three 
hundred assistant missionaries, and nearly two thousand native 
assistant missionaries. With these are connected, according 
to a computation in the “ Foreign Missionary Chronicle,” no 
less than 173,233 native converts or church members, and 
132,212 scholars. 

It has begun to make a successful attack upon long estab- 
lished and organized forms of evil. It has emancipated the 
negroes of the West India islands; raised up the drunkard 
from his degradation in this country ; diffused a spirit of har- 
mony and conciliation among the nations ; and achieved much 
for the conversion of souls in all Christian lands. We are 
afraid, however, that our heavenly Father has yet occasion 
to say, with regard to every Christian man, every Christian 
minister, and every Christian church, “I have not found thy 
works perfect before God.”” We have made a good begin- 
ning, and takén a noble stand; we have commenced man 
good works, but they are not yet carried out and accomplished 
with a steady, patient, and all-conquering perseverance. 

Still, the church of Christ, we think, is in a most hopeful 
state. ‘The world is open to her occupancy and cultivation. 
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All India and the millions of China are crying for the bread 
of life. Brahminism is old and shattered, and ready to fall. 
The religion of the Crescent is in its dotage. It has lost all 
the power and freshness of its youth. Boodhism is nearly 
worn out. ‘The old forms of civilization are in a state of 
decay. Popery is active and enterprising, at least at the 
extremities,—evidences, we trust, of decay at the heart. Her 
despotism is becoming less and less intense, her power more 
and more circumscribed. The state of the pope’s finances, 
says a writer in a Dublin Catholic paper, “is very bad, and 
the country is in a wretched state ; but that, notwithstanding, 
he is obliged to levy further imposts upon the people, for the 
purpose of increasing the army. The direct taxes have been 
doubled throughout the States, and the custom-duties have 
been greatly increased.” Large portions of the country are 
in a state of insurrection at this very moment. ‘The provi- 
dence of God is casting thousands of Catholics upon our own 
shores, that we may convert them, not by the fires of sectarian 
bigotry, but by the power of Christian love. 

But the grand antagonist of Christianity at home, and that 
which impedes her progress more than all else, is formalism, 
whether it assumes the aspect of Popery or Puseyism, of 
Presbyterian ascendency, or Congregational order, of Baptist 
consistency, or Methodist zeal; a formalism sustained by 
pride, protected by selfishness, and fed by avarice. ‘The 
great ecclesiastical contest of the age, in our judgment, is to 
be fought between a pure, simple, self-denying, and unfettered 
church, and the various forms of hierarchical and _ priestly 
despotism,—between spirituality, freedom and activity on the 
one hand, and formalism, bigotry and selfishness on the other. 
But the purest ecclesiastical organizations are not free from 
formalism and coldness. ‘The freest Christian professor is 
not entirely safe from its death-bringing influence. Neither 
faith nor fanaticism, neither spirituality nor superstition, is the 
characteristic of the age. Its great characteristic is mental 
and social activity, the spirit of investigation and of change, 
the spirit of rationalism and infidelity; and we have more 
reason to be afraid of the formalism which seizes upon the 
heart, and diffuses itself through the congregation of the Lord, 
than of all the Puseyism and Popery in the world. Let the 
life, the energy and enthusiasm of Christian love die in our 
hearts and in our congregations, and all our free and evan- 
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gelical churches will become little better than a dead frame, 
from which the soul has departed; beautiful, it may be, to 
the eye, but cold and deathly to the touch. 

We need order, dignity and permanence, but we need also 
energy, enthusiasm and progress. ‘God hath not given unto 
us the spirit of fear, but of power,”—power over ourselves, 
power over our fellow-men, power for the purposes of self-con- 
trol, power for the conversion of the world to God. We have 
now a wide and beautiful domain, which we ought sedulously 
to cultivate and adorn ; but we ought not to rest satisfied with 
this. The largest portion of the world is yet to be conquered 
for Christ. And it must be gained, or the church itself will 
suffer loss. If we do not conquer the world, the world will 
conquer us. For the kingdom of Satan is full of energy and 
enthusiasm. It is warlike and aggressive. Its hosts are mus- 
tered and trained for the battle ; and they will never be gained 
but by a total discomfiture. ‘The true conservative policy of 
the church, then, is that of universal conquest. Its mission is 
to subdue the whole world to Christ. And as the subjects of 
Satan’s empire are not subdued, unless converted, the grand 
business of the church is the conversion of souls. This work 
must proceed from the central powers of the church, and 
advance outwardly, till the whole earth is won to Christ. 
Foreign missions are to be pursued with great vigor and 
energy, as in primitive times, but our own country is to be 
subdued ; our own capital is to be strengthened and defended. 
We must not leave the enemy in possession of strongholds, 
in the very heart of what ought to be our own dominion. Sin- 
ners must be converted at home, if we would convert pagans 
abroad. It would be folly for England or America to send her 
battalions to Africa, if meanwhile an enemy was lodged in the 
very centre of her home dominions, outnumbering, five times 
over, her own population, and not only so, but equipped and 
eager for the battle. If she can subdue both,—very well ; let 
both be subdued ; indeed both must be subdued, if universal 
dominion is her object. But the spirit of conquest would, as a 
natural principle, be infinitely more intense and overpowering 
against a domestic than against a foreign foe. Rome fell, by 
extending her foreign conquests too rapidly, and failing te sub- 
due her immediate and domestic foes. While active at the 
extremities, she was dying of consumption at the heart. A 
single stroke from without laid her in the dust. If, then, it is 
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the duty of the church to attempt the conquest of the heathen 
abroad, it is ten times more her duty to attempt the conversion 
of sinners at home. Let us not supinely and ingloriously say, 
that it cannot be done. This would be practically to yield up 
the very truth of Christianity. It would be to falsify the 
word of God. It would give the lie to the claims of Christ. 
It can be done, and it must be done; or the church will fail 
of its object. And no learning, no dignity of character, no 
wisdom will save it from destruction. 

Our own denomination has, hitherto, been distinguished for 
its simplicity and enthusiasm. It was, particularly so, in the 
early periods of its history; and this is the reason of its un- 
paralleled progress. ‘There is yet amongst us much of true 
piety and fervor, mingled often with a rough enthusiasm. 
Our views are yet too narrow, our habits somewhat irregular 
and impulsive. But we have amongst us a great deal of 
noble, though impetuous and fitful earnestness. Our people, 
who have common sense, see the need of this, in some shape ; 
and, in their deep anxiety to promote the cause of Christ, are, 
doubtless, guilty of some irregularities and excesses. After 
all, our hope of success lies, not in destroying this, but in 
guiding it into proper channels, and gradually purifying and 
elevating its character. It is impossible to extinguish it, 
without extinguishing all our energy and hope of success. 
For, with our views of doctrine and discipline, we can never 
prosper, as some forms of Popery and Episcopacy may, even 
as an organization, not to speak of spiritual attainment, and 
real usefulness in the world, without deep earnestness, activity 
and aggression. We may have order, unity and repose ; but 
the people will infallibly leave us. God himself will leave 
us, and Icuasop will be written upon the doors and pulpits 
of our deserted churches. We must have stability and order; 
—it is one of our most crying needs; but we want energy, 
enthusiasm and activity, in an “equal degree. ‘Temporary ir- 
regularities and excesses may cure themselves ; ; erratic persons 
pass away, or drop into comparative oblivion. Fanaticism 
has but a brief and feverish existence in this skeptical age. 
But a dead and formal church, like a ruined nation, or a life- 
less body, cannot be revived but by the omnipotent power of 
God. 

In order to live, then,—in order to be prosperous and per- 
manent as a denomination,—we must renounce that spirit of 
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worldly wisdom, which seeks to convert the world by elegant 
formalities and poetical appeals. ‘The spirit of Jesus is a 
spirit of gentleness and love; but it is a love so intense and 
energetic, as to become all-embracing and all-subduing. It 
glows and sparkles, like a furnace seven times heated, burn- 
ing up and devouring the chaff and stubble of the world, 
penetrating, with electric force and rapidity, the giant masses 
of sin, and consuming all the forms of evil which oppose its 
universal triumph. ‘The purer it is, the more intense and 
fervid, the more aggressive and overpowering. Under its 
influence, the church becomes bright as the sun, clear as the 
moon, and terrible, in her onward assaults upon the power 
of darkness, as an army with banners. R. T. 
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ARTICLE II. 
THE PERSONALITY OF SATAN. 


Tue present age is characterized by a singular union of 
skepticism with reckless innovation. In many cases, the mind 
seems to wander at will, either in the regions of prejudice, or 
in the devious wilds of imagination. Its pretended search 
after truth is but a rambling for error; and it gathers at ran- 
dom every noxious plant which grows in its way. Such is 
the perversity of many among mankind, that truths capable of 
demonstration, and which are adapted to produce the happiest 
effects, both upon the heart and life, they reject as partaking 
of sectarian bigotry, or the darkness of superstition. And on 
the other hand, they embrace sentiments at war, not only with 
the principles of reason, but with the very conditions upon 
which their present and eternal welfare is to be secured. In 
this manner, their mental growth is retarded, and they become 
incapable of correct moral investigation upon any subject. 
They are not even “ babes in knowledge.” 

The absurd opinions prevalent concerning Satan, or the 
tempter, strikingly exhibit this propensity of the mind to go 
astray. His intelligent existence, a fact supported by the 
strongest evidence, is gravely called in question. Expressly 
VOL. IX.—NO. XXXV. 
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designated in the word of God, as originally a being of high 
and glorious order, invested with all the attributes and powers 
of an angelic spirit, and accountable for their proper and 
righteous use,—but as now fallen and degraded by his own 
transgression, and continually, in the vindictiveness of his re- 
bellion, exercising his immense capabilities in attempting to 
make miserable the human race, he is, nevertheless, by many, 
considered as entirely removed from the nature of intelligent, 
responsible existence. By some fashionable writers he is re- 
garded as an atom of the transcendental order, a small space 
in the wide creation, to be finally resolved into the uncreated 
himself. With others, he is a principle inseparably connected, 
both with man’s nature and condition. Personality, so directly 
attributed to him in the sacred writings, is directly and posi- 
tively denied. 

Eve’s interview with the serpent, so satisfactory on this 
point, is declared to be no interview at all. ‘This momentous 
event, in which the common mother of our race disobeyed 
God, and brought death and all our woes into the world, is 
frittered away, till it becomes nothing more than the com- 
munings of Eve’s own heart ;—a holy heart, acting alternately 
on the tempter and the tempted, until the latter yields to the 
temptation ; for the heart acts to bring out the tempter, which 
is itself, and it then acts upon the tempted, which likewise is 
itself. How great is the mental obscurity which so distorted 
a view exhibits! And yet it is avowed as the belief of some 
entire religious denominations, and, with various modifications, 
it has received the assent of others. 

The narrative of Eve’s temptation is interesting, important 
and highly instructive. In its strait-forward and unpretending 
simplicity, it furnishes unquestionable evidence of the spiritual 
existence of one who is active in promoting the misery of the 
human species. It meets the frivolous objections and curious 
speculations of the caviler, with a plain history of fact, of a 
real transaction, in which two intelligent agents were the 
actors. We cannot, therefore, but wonder at the ingenious 
perversity of those who have construed it into an extended al- 
legory, which, like Bunyan’s pilgrim, never had an existence, 
except as it js a production of the imagination of the inspired 
writer. 

That there are difficulties, beyond our limited capacities to 
remove, in this portion of the inspired word, we will not 
deny ; but these difficulties by no means affect the literal 
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character of the narration. They result entirely from the 
finiteness of our comprehension. We know not how a crea- 
ture of the brute species could have been endowed with the 
power of speech. But while no law of critical or candid in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures requires us to explain what in its 
very nature is inexplicable, we are not forbidden to receive 
the narrative as a historical matter-of-fact. If the serpent, 
who tempted Eve, was merely a serpent, then it must have 
been the instrumental agent of a mighty evil spirit. This, in 
all ages, has been the opinion of a large portion of the Chris- 
tianchurch. ‘The wisest and best of men have unhesitatingly 
professed their belief in the actual existence of a fallen spirit, 
called Satan, who tempted our first parents through the 
medium of the serpent. ‘Their teachings from the pulpit, and 
their writings assert the personality of his evil agency. They 
recognize him as a being, who, in a former condition, occupied 
an exalted station, and experienced inconceivable happiness ; 
but who, by some heaven-daring presumption, forfeited his 
princely rank among the angels, and was exiled for ever from 
the presence of God; and who has since unceasingly sought 
the gratification of his unholy propensities, by tempting to 
evil the children of men. 

A theory antagonist to the one here described has, in these 
latter days, been obtruded on the public mind. Its advocates 
affirm, that the terms “ Satan,” “the old serpent,” “ devil,” 
and kindred appellations, which so frequently occur in the 
Scriptures, do not refer to a living, intelligent agent; that, 
when using these terms, the sacred writers did not hold them- 
selves, or seek to inculcate in the minds of others, a belief in 
the personal existence of a fallen spirit; and that they are 
not only susceptible of, but require, an allegorical interpreta- 
tion. They farther assert, that their whole extent of meaning 
is covered by the expression, “the personified principle of 
evil;” and that, aside from this principle of evil in the human 
heart, there is no such thing as a wicked spirit, who tempts 
men to sin. 

The knowledge that, to a certain extent, these false opinions 
prevail, even among those who have embraced what we deem 
the fundamental doctrines of the Bible, has incited us to a re- 
perusal of the theory. And this process has been followed by, 
if possible, a more decided conviction that the loose method 
of interpretation, by which its advocates attempt to uphold 
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it, renders confused and unintelligible the passages in which 
the terms “Satan,” “the devil,” “tempter,” &c., occur; 
and envelops in obscurity all which the Bible professes to 
teach ; so that it ceases to be a guide to the way-faring man, 
and leaves us to drift at random on the current of human 
speculation. 

Says one, who adopts the theory, “In the parable of the 
sower, when our Lord said, ‘'The enemy that sowed them is 
the devil,’ we are to understand by ‘the devil,’ the principle 
of evil personified.” ‘The same writer asserts, that “ Satan 
is the personification of the principle of opposition ; that when 
Satan enters Judas, it is nothing more than an evil disposition, 
a covetous spirit. ‘That the devil was ever a holy angel, we 
have no account in the Scriptures; that any one was ever 
tempted by an agent, distinct from the powers of flesh and 
blood, we have no reason to believe. ‘The word ‘ devil,’ 
or ‘Satan,’ means an enemy, adversary or opposer; and 
this character every man has in himself. ‘This carnal mind, 
this enmity against God, is the ‘ devil.’ ” 

Another of the same class of writers tells us, ‘that we are 
indebted to Milton, rather than Moses, for the common opinion 
entertained concerning the temptation of Eve by a fallen 
spirit.” ‘To the question, What was it that deceived Eve? 
he answers, “lust or desire in Eve.” If these statements are 
correct, the Bible is transformed into a Babel of allegories 
and solemn fiction. 

The history of Eve’s temptation, so replete with touching 
simplicity, becomes, by this species of interpretation, even at 
first sight, a semi-parabolical tale. Admitting that the serpent, 
who is exhibited as acting in it so conspicuous a part, is but 
another name for the principle of evil, we are brought to some 
exceedingly strange and perplexing conclusions. 

The word here translated “serpent,” has all the force and 
individual significancy of the words translated “man” and “wo- 
man ;”’ so that, if absolute existence can be predicated of the 
latter, it can, with the same truth and propriety, be predicated 
of the former. The canon of interpretation, which renders the 
serpent “the personification of the principle of evil,” trans- 
forms Adam and Eve into abstract principles, or imaginary 
creations. And hence, the extravagant notion of some an- 
cient philosophers, that living, intelligent beings exist only in 
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the imagination, has its origin in the word of God. 
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‘“‘'The serpent was more subtle than any beast of the field 
which the Lord God had made.” If, then, “‘ the serpent ” 
the personification of the evil principle, the question of the 
origin of sin is for ever settled. The agitating discussions to 
which it has given rise, are at once and for ever disposed of. 
God, the infinitely holy and righteous One, is its originator ! 
At the moment of making man in his own image, he also 
created and incorporated with his deathless nature the 
principle of evil; a principle, which, in its development, 
would mar his own handy work, and inflict countless 
miseries upon his creatures; and which, with inveteracy of 
purpose, would continually seek to destroy his empire, that it 
might, in its selfishness and malignity, reign undisturbed and 
alone. 

The serpent, being but an evil principle, unholy passion, 
or desire of Eve, must be a part of herself; and hence there 
is a manifest inconsistency in inflicting upon it 2 penalty 
totally distinct from, and unlike that, which was inflicted 
upon her. What intelligible meaning can there be in curs- 
ing a mere principle?) ‘The sentence pronounced upon the 
serpent— Upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou 
eat all the days of thy life’—becomes entirely divested of 
all appropriate signification, when considered as referring to 
a principle. 

We will now apply this system of interpretation to a few 
passages in the writings of Paul. We should have sufficient 
modesty at least, to admit, that the apostle knew as much 
concerning this subject as any who have come after him. 
Speaking to his brethren in 2 Cor. 11: 3, he says, ‘ But I 
fear, lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve through 
his subtilty, so your minds should be corrupted from the 
simplicity that is in Christ’. Now let the unbiased reader, 
in perusing this passage, say if he is ata loss to determine 
its import. Does he not regard Paul, as warning his brethren 
of the temptations of an intelligent agent, who formerly 
tempted Eve; and as affirming, as strongly as language can 
affirm, his belief in the existence of a personal devil? Had 
he held the opposite opinion, he would have avoided per- 
plexing the minds of his brethren by this passage, as it 
now stands. He would honestly have presented the truth, 
saying, “ But I fear, lest by any means the principle of evil, 
which God gave to Eve, and by which she was tempted to 
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disobey him, should also tempt you to depart from the 
simplicity that is in Christ.” 

If such a modification be allowed, Paul, in verses 14 
and 15. becomes still more ambiguous. Referring to some 
who were sowing discord among his brethren at Corinth, he 
says, “For such are false prophets, deceitful workers, 
transforming themselves into the apostles of Christ. And no 
marvel ; for Satan himself is transformed into an angel of 
light. Therefore it is no great thing, if his ministers also be 
transformed, as the ministers of righteousness.” If the ex- 
pression “Satan himself,” as here introduced, denotes noth- 
ing more than the unholy passions of those false teachers, 
which passions are of necessity a part of themselves, why 
should Paul so distinctly have marked two forms of absolute 
existence, Satan, and the false teachers, each entirely separate 
from, and independent of the other? Nothing can be clearer 
or more conclusive, than this passage. It is itself a “host of 
witnesses,” ‘The false teachers pretended to be apostles 
of Christ; and Paul affirms, that this does not excite surprise, 
for Satan himself, their deceitful head and guide, can trans- 
form himself into an angel of light. If their master can 
borrow the glories of a celestial messenger, in order to ac- 
complish his malignant purposes, it is not surprising that his 
ministers can appear in the drapery of the ministers of right- 
eousness. ‘Those who here fail to find evidence of the 
existence of a mighty evil spirit, may adopt Hume’s language, 
when treating of miracles, as strikingly applicable to the 
course which ‘they pursue in this investigation ; “‘No testimony 
for any kind of miracle, can ever possibly amount to a proba- 
bility, much less to a proof.” 

It must be by an ingenious process, that those who thus 
summarily dispose of evidence, can explain the transformation 
of an evil passion into an angel of light. It is not very 
difficult to conceive that a depraved man, or any wicked 
intelligent agent, can assume an appearance at variance with 
his true character. But our minds can entertain no concep- 
tion of an evil principle, or an unholy passion, being 
transformed into the very opposite of itself. If, indeed, the 
apostle, by the use of the expression, “Satan himself,” 
means only the evil desires of the human heart, well can we 
appreciate the perplexity of Peter when he said, “ Our 
beloved brother Paul says some things hard to be under- 
stood.” 
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And John is scarcely less ambiguous. In his first epistle, 
addressing his little children, as he affectionately calls the 
brethren, he says, “ He that committeth sin is of the devil, 
for the devil sinneth from the beginning.” Moral agency is 
here recognized, for the devil “sinneth.” But in order to 
the producing of a moral act, there must exist a will and a 
conscience. And a principle, possessing neither will nor 
conscience, cannot sin. 

Again, sinning implies guilt; but a principle is under no 
moral obligation, and consequently cannot be chargeable 
with guilt. It would be ludicrously absurd, to attempt to 
prove that a mere principle was found to pursue one course 
rather than another; to perform that which is right, and 
avoid that which is wrong. 

If this mode of interpretation be admitted, the subject of 
Christ’s temptation will assume a most painfully revolting 
aspect. ‘ Being full of the Holy Ghost,”—a strange pre- 
paration for the exercise of an evil principle within the heart 
—he is led by the Spirit into the wilderness. He is there 
forty days, fasting, and tempted by the devil. One can 
scarcely commence the perusal of this touching narrative, 
without an instinctive desire, that this season of retirement 
may be, to the self-denying Jesus, one of calm and sweet 
repose. His whole life had probably been an unbroken 
series of arduous and increasing labors for the good of man- 
kind; and his disinterested and unwearied kindness had, 
doubtless, been repaid with foul ingratitude. Even at the 
beginning of his public ministry, those whom he came to 
bless, had rejected and persecuted him, and his friends had 
met his unwavering attachment with a lukewarm zeal. 
Before him, in clear perspective, was a fearful and suffering 
future. How natural, then, is the wish, that, removed from 
the scenes which have administered to him care, weariness, 
and sorrow, and in the solitude of nature’s secret haunts, the 
holy sufferer may, for a time, rest from his toils, and enjoy 
that undisturbed quiet which he so much needed. 

Our feelings are painfully acute, as we learn that the 
tempter invades this solitude, and for forty days, assails him 
with his wicked machinations ; and at the end of that time, 
when the physical frame is weakened by long fasting, and 
the spirit, exhausted by the protracted contest, seizes what he 
hopes will prove the vantage ground, and presents the most 
cunningly devised temptations. 
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But our severest commiseration for the Saviour is, accord- 
ing to the views on which we are remarking, strangely out 
of place ; for this tempter, they assert, was only the evil 
principle within, or the unholy desires of Christ himself. If 
so, and we speak with reverence, Christ was deliberately 
and wilfully a sinner. For he is guilty of distrusting God. 
He is suffering from hunger, and is prompted by the sugges- 
tions of his own carnal mind, to turn the stones into bread, 
and thus discredit God his Father, who he knew would not 
suffer him to perish. 

He cherishes presumption. By his own unholy passions 
he is tempted to throw himself from the pinnacle of the 
temple, that God may, by the agency of his angels, preserve 
him from being dashed against a stone. Thus he would 
wilfully rush into danger, that he might test the faithfulness 
of his Father. 

He is guilty of idolatry. The language of the tempter is, 
“Tf thou wilt fall down and worship me”’—the evil principle 
or unholy desire. Christ, then, the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth, is here represented as pos- 
sessing a desire to fall down and worship an evil principle 
within himself. After having, for forty days, struggled against 
the evil principle or unholy passions of his own heart, he is 
finally tempted to fall down and worship them. Verily, a 
strange conclusion, that Christ, after he had been contending 
against a heart so susceptible of unholy suggestions, that for 
forty days it afforded him constant annoyance, should then, as 
if enamored with its emotions, be tempted to fall down and 
worship it! 

Such are the irreverent,.as well as absurd results to which 
this loose and unauthorized interpretation of the word of 
God will inevitably conduct us. And such results are not 
limited to this subject alone. ‘They extend to every portion 
of the inspired volume, rendering its most important doctrines 
far-fetched and puzzling enigmas. It makes sad havoc 
indeed of the sacred writings, laying vandal hands upon the 
holiest things in God’s spiritual temple. It converts into 
fables plain narrations of fact; and renders the teachings of 
prophets and apostles painfully ambiguous. It shakes our 
faith in their qualifications to be teachers of the inspired 
writings; and destroys our confidence in the truth of the 
sentiments which they have left on record. Dark and threat- 
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ening clouds envelop our prospects of the future. Holy 
angels may be nothing more than the personification of good 
principles, and heaven but a splendid panorama of fairy 
scenes. Christ, the foundation of our hopes, may exist but 
as an abstract principle ; and the story of his crucifixion may 
be merely the invention of some enthusiastic dreamer. . The 
immortality of the soul may be but an interesting fiction, and 
our hopes and fears alike terminate at death. 
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ARTICLE IL. 


THE POWER OF ILLUSTRATION. 


Tue precise idea intended to be conveyed by the phrase, 
power of illustration, will perhaps be best obtained by con- 
trasting it with the power of reasoning. By the latter, we 
mean an ability to exhibit related ideas in such a connection 
that the relation of each to the other may be clearly seen ; 
and that thus the point to be proved may be shown to have 
such a relation to the facts and principles by which it is to 
be proved, as to compel the assent of the understanding. 
From this, the power of illustration differs essentially. Its 
province is, vividly to exhibit to the mind the principles 
which we wish to inculcate, and forcibly to impress them 
upon the heart, not by a course of ratiocination, but by 
analogies, historical and other allusions, and individual cases 
coming under the general principle discussed. In one re- 
spect, it is true, both these powers stand, to a certain degree, 
on the same ground. ‘They both require an ability to per- 
ceive relations distinctly and accurately. But even here, 
the correspondence is by no means complete. ‘The relations 
on which they depend, are not of the same kind. Ability 
to reason depends on understanding the relations of cause 
and effect, of antecedent and consequent, of genera and 
species, of general propositions and particular ones. Ability 
to illustrate, depends more upon a clear and vivid perception 
of analogical relations, and of those which subsist between 
individual cases and general principles. 

In the process of exhibiting and enforcing practical truths, 
we notice three successive steps. ‘The first of these is, to 
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state, clearly and definitely, the precise question to be con- 
sidered, stripping it of all adventitious or incidental appenda- 
ges, and distinguishing it from all questions which are 
apparently similar, but really different. ‘The second is, to 
prove the correctness of that view of the subject which we 
take. . And the third is, so to influence the heart, the will,— 
and if the subject involve moral or religious principle, the 
conscience,—of those whom we address, that they will not 
rest satisfied with a bare acknowledgement of the truth of 
our positions, but will be constrained to make a personal and 
practical application of them. ‘To all these objects, the 
power of illustration sustains an important relation. 

In the first place, illustrations often afford material aid in 
clearly exhibiting the precise question to be discussed. If 
those whom I address do not know precisely what I mean to 
prove, my labor may be wholly lost, and even worse than 
lost. or in this case, it may tend to establish in their minds 
an error which they suppose I am maintaining, in the place 
of the truth which I am really maintaining. In stating 
general principles, it is often difficult, without the aid of 
illustrations, to exhibit them so that there will be no danger 
of misunderstanding. ‘This difficulty often presents itself in 
physical, and intellectual, as well as moral, science. If a 
lecturer on astronomy state the general principle respecting 
planetary motion, that the ¢ squares of the periodic times are 
in proportion to the cubes of the distances,” how few will, 
from that expression, gain any distinct idea of the nature of 
that law! But let him: illustrate it by taking, for instance, 
Jupiter and the Earth ;—let him show that if we divide the 
time in which Jupiter revolves around the Sun by the time 
occupied by the Earth in making the same revolution, and 
then square the quotient, the result will be the same as that 
obtained by dividing the distance of Jupiter from the Sun 
by that of the Earth from the Sun, and then cubing the 
quotient, and the audience are able to see what is meant, 
and to follow him with pleasure through the train of reason- 
ing by which he proves the existence of that great law of 
nature. So in moral reasoning. When Paul exhibits the 
place which faith holds in the gospel plan, he illustrates the 
nature of faith by referring to the case of Abraham. And 
who can fail to see the increased definiteness which is thus 
given to the apostle’s representation? In this case, it was 
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necessary to fix the meaning of the term, faith, as defi- 
nitely as possible, in order to guard against two opposite 
errors. On the one hand, there was danger that a mere act 
of the intellect, unconnected with any change in the heart, 
would be regarded as constituting that faith to which such 
rich blessings were promised; and on the other, that the 
idea of human merit, as the procuring cause of salvation, 
would not be wholly excluded. By: referring to the case of 
Abraham, the apostle guards his language against being so 
misrepresented as to favor either of these errors. It is true 
that, after all, instances of such misinterpretation are not 
wanting, as the history of Arminianism and Antinomianism 
testifies ; but the blame rests not with the apostle. In the 
case of Abraham, he has set before us faith, not cold and 
dead, but living and acting, exhibiting itself in unbounded 
confidence, unqualified submission, and implicit obedience ; 
while, at the same time, by assuring us that ‘‘ Abraham 
believed God, and it was counted to him for righteousness,”’ he 
has excluded works from any share in the momentous trans- 
action, by which a sinner becomes accepted through Christ. 
Again, when he is explaining the doctrine of the resurrection, 
he employs an illustration taken from the growth of grain. 
His object is to show, that though the same body which was 
buried will be raised, yet it will be changed in a manner 
which the human mind cannot at present comprehend ; and 
that, therefore, all speculations or inquiries into the nature of 
that change are utterly futile. Perhaps no train of argument 
would have shown in so clear a light, the reasonableness of 
the doctrine, and at the same time have guarded so effectu- 
ally against that vain curiosity which prompts the inquiry, 
‘“¢ How are the dead raised up, and with what body do they 
come?” The facts referred to are familiar to all; and the 
impossibility of knowing, without experience, what kind of a 
plant any seed will produce, forcibly illustrates the useless- 
ness of curious questions respecting the change that will take 
place at the resurrection. ‘Thus he fixes the attention on 
the single point before him; viz., the doctrine of the resur- 
rection. The illustration divests the subject of all adventi- 
tious circumstances, and holds it up to the view by itself. 
Again, the aid afforded by illustrations, to processes of 
direct reasoning is often of great value. There are many 
who see the conclusiveness of a train of reasoning far more 
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clearly, and feel its force far more strongly, when it is illus- 
trated by individual cases, than they do when the reasoner 
dwells exclusively on general principles. It is true that such 
minds are in danger of being led astray, by illustrations 
which do not touch the point at issue; and so they are by 
other forms of sophistry. But we must take the human 
mind as we find it; and surely it does not become the friends 
of truth, to reject an important means of enforcing it, because 
the same has sometimes been used by the enemies of truth 
for wrong purposes. If there are some who are more easily 
convinced by an allegory, or a parable, than by an argument, 
let us act accordingly. Let us endeavor to use, for the pro- 
motion of truth, those instruments, which, under existing 
circumstances, promise to be most effectual ; always remem- 
bering, however, that the cause of truth requires the use of 
no instruments which truth itself will not sanction; and 
therefore, taking care never to employ illustrations which are 
not really applicable, and never to use illustration because 
argument Is wanting. 

The value of illustration, as an aid to reasoning, is even 
greater in refuting error, than in establishing truth. Sophistry 
consists in presenting ideas to the mind in such a manner 
that they will seem to be logically connected, when, in fact, 
they are not. And to do this is no very difficult task for an 
artful logician, who knows how to handle general principles 
adroitly, and exhibit them in such forms and connections as 
will best serve his purpose. In sucha case, when the mind 
is bewildered and confused by false reasoning, a single ap- 
propriate illustration will sometimes do more to clear away 
the mist, and let in the light of truth, than pages of reasoning. 
Such an illustration will sometimes, at one blow, demolish 
the whole of the enemy’s works, and leave him gazing aghast 
at the wide-spread desolation. An infidel said toa Christian, 
in the presence of a large company, “‘ You believe that man 
has a soul, do you?” ‘I certainly do,’ was the reply. 
“Did you ever see a soul?” was the next inquiry. ‘ No.” 
‘“‘ Did you ever hear, taste, or smell one?” No.” “ Did 
you ever feel one?” ‘Yes; I bless God that I have felt a 
soul.” ‘ Well, then, there are four senses against one; four 
chances to one that you have no soul.” Here the principle 
was assumed, that the proof of the existence of an object 
depends on the number of senses cognizant of it. The 
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Christian might, by sound reasoning, have proved this prin- 
ciple incorrect. But this would probably have led to a long 
debate ; and at the end of it, many, especially those unac- 
customed to close reasoning, would hardly have known 
which side had the advantage. Instead of this, he took the 
infidel’s own principle, and applied it to pain, thus: “ You 
are a physician, I think. Did you ever see a pain?” “No.” 
‘Did you ever hear, taste, or smell one?” “No.” “ Did 
you ever feel one?” “Yes.” “Then, by your own prin- 
ciple, you have four chances against the existence of pain, 
to one in its favor.” The infidel was silenced. All could 
see the force of the illustration, and the complete demolition 
of his argument. A week’s discussion on abstract principles, 
would not have done the work so effectually. It should be 
observed, however, that, in presenting illustrations of this 
character, we should be careful that they come fully and 
clearly within the range of the principle controverted, and 


_ that at the same time they be so manifestly inconsistent with 


it, as conclusively to show its absurdity. Otherwise, attempts 


will be made at evasion, and comparatively little advantage © 


will be gained. In the case just referred to, if the infidel 
could, with any appearance of truth, have asserted that the 
two cases were not parallel, and that therefore the same 
principle did not apply to both, he would have done so; but 
this was out of the question. 

The usefulness of illustration, as a test of correctness, is 
by no means confined to known and intentional sophistry. 
We frequently meet with principles, which, on a partial 
view, seem to be sound; but still the evidence in their favor 
does not appear conclusive. We would gladly find some 
way of testing their correctness. ‘This a few well-chosen 
illustrative cases will often do. A habit of treasuring up 
such cases, and applying them as tests of principles, may 
often furnish important aid to the teacher, the pastor, the 
statesman, and the general student. 

But the most valuable quality of illustration is its power 
to render truth impressive. ‘Too often is it the case, that 
while the understanding admits the correctness of a principle, 
the heart remains unaffected by it. What shall be done in 
such a case? It is vain to argue. Argument has already 
done its work. What is now wanted is, not something to 
convince the man, but something to make him feel. In some 
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way or other, the truth must be brought to touch his heart, 
or the previous labor is all vain. If an illustration can be 
found, that will make some chord in his heart vibrate in 
unison with truth, the object may yet be accomplished. It 
is of comparatively little avail for truth to effect a lodgement 
in the understanding, if the feelings and the will remain 
unchanged. You may tell your neighbor that you are per- 
ishing with hunger. You may exhibit proof so convincing, 
that it will _beimpossible for him to doubt the fact. But of 
what avail will all this be, if he is too cold-hearted, or too 
listless to render any aid? He must realize, as well as 
know ; his feelings must be interested, as well as his judg- 
ment convinced. Here is the peculiar province of illustration. 
When the judgment has been compelled to yield to the force 
of evidence, but the heart still remains indifferent or opposed, 
then it is that illustration is needed to finish the work, of 
which argument laid the foundation. It is not unfrequently 
the case, that indifference, rather than obstinacy, is the 
obstacle which the advocate of truth has to overcome. The 
mind is perhaps not hostile to the particular truth presented, 
but it cares nothing about it. Here the great object is to 
excite such an interest in the subject, as will arouse the 
mind, and fix the attention. And to accomplish this, skilful 
illustrations are pre-eminently adapted. Here is opportunity 
for the scribe who is “ well instructed unto the kingdom of 
heaven,” to “ bring forth out of his treasure things new and 
old.” <A mind familiar with the various illustrations of truth 
afforded by Scripture history, acquainted with the analogies 
between the kingdom of nature and the kingdom of grace, and 
supplied by attentive observation and careful reflection, with a 
rich store of illustrative facts, will be able to throw around the 
subject discussed, such a glow of feeling, such an air of vivid, 
felt reality, as can hardly fail to excite interest. In the 
exhibition of truth by such a mind, there will be a definiteness 
which will not allow the judgment of the hearer to misappre- 
hend, and a warmth which will not suffer his thoughts to 
wander. Coming home to the heart, the feelings, the daily 
experience of his hearers, showing them striking illustrations 
of truth in the common occurrences of life, presenting in 
bold relief the various aspects of truth, of duty, and of hu- 
man nature, and making his appeal successively to all the 
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moving principles of the soul, such a speaker will invest his 
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theme with attractions sufficient to interest the feelings and 
arouse the attention, even of those who, under other circum- 
stances, would be thoughtless and indifferent. 

When illustrations are drawn from real life, they commu- 
nicate to the subject illustrated something of that interest 
which we almost of course feel in the lot of our fellow-trav- 
ellers on the journey of life. ‘“ Homo sum, nil humanum a 
me alienum puto;”—‘I am a man, and I think nothing 
that concerns man, uninteresting to me,’—is a sentiment 
that drew shouts of applause even from a heathen audience ; 
and there are few hearts in which it will noi find a response. 
If I make the assertion that religion, by deeply interesting the 
mind in the pursuit of truth, induces it to make greater 
efforts, and thus enables it to exert a more extensive influ- 
ence, and attain greater distinction than it would otherwise 
have done, I may, if 1 choose, prove my assertion on general 
principles. I may reason from the structure of the mind, 
and the laws which govern its operations; and by so doing, 
I may fairly establish my position. But if I do no more 
than this, what will be the effect on my hearers? Some of 
them, prejudiced against religion, will pronounce it all a 
mere theory, or a piece of ingenious sophistry. Others will 
languidly assent to the correctness of the redsoning, without 
feeling any interest in it; and not a few will be too indolent 
or too indifferent to decide whether the reasoning is true or 
not. But suppose that | illustrate my reasoning by the case 
of Martin Luther. I give an outline of his history. I pic- 
ture him, as he probably would have been, if his mind had 
never become deeply interested in religious truth,—a recluse, 
poring over the ponderous tomes of the Fathers, going 
through the appointed round of fasts, and vigils, and Ave 
Marias, perhaps writing some cumbrous work, bearing on 
its face the impress of the convent, and after a few years, 
leaving the world unbenefited by his life, and untroubled by 
his death. I then picture him as he actually was,—fear- 
lessly entering the lists with the giant power of Rome, 
rousing the nations of Kurope from their lethargy, and calling 
their attention to their long forgotten Bibles, proclaiming far 
and wide the glorious doctrine of justification by faith alone, 
shaking the foundation of Papal domination, and at length 
going down to the grave with the blessings of thousands 
upon him, and leaving behind him works, the influence of 
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which will be felt through ages, and a name that will become 
more and more extensively known and revered, as Protest- 
antism and its attendant blessings are more widely diffused. 
What is the effect of this mode of procedure? Do not the 
watchful, fixed eye, and the earnest, thoughtful look, show 
that a deeper interest is now felt in the subject—that the 
hearers are no longer languid and indifferent? And when 
they return to their homes, will the interest which they now 
feel all pass away, and be as if it had never been? No: It 
is no longer with them a mere theoretical question. ‘They 
have seen the principle imbodied, and acting in the life of 
one of their brethren. Its truth and its importance have 
been set forth in the workings of a mighty mind, under cir- 
cumstances of deep interest. Henceforth it is not a mere 
abstraction, but takes its place among practical truths, and 
felt realities. ‘The influence which it exerts in forming the 
habits, and moulding the character, may not be perceived by 
the eye of man; but it is not lost. It holds its place among 
the thousand agencies which tell on human character and 
destiny, and guide in their various channels the currents of 
thought and feeling. ‘The various, and striking, and appro- 
priate illustrations which mark the pages of the “ Young 
Christian,” and other works by the same author, have con- 
tributed not a little to give those works the influence which 
they have over many hearts. So too, in the instructions of 
Christ, we find parables, similes, and illustrative narratives, 
introduced with great frequency. He who “ knew what was 
in man,” knew what was the best way to ‘gain access to the 
conscience and the heart. 

In regard to the exercise of this power, different minds 
are very differently constituted. ‘To some, it seems easy 
and natural; while others can attain it only by persevering 
effort. The former, when they take up a subject, find a 
crowd of illustrations from analogy, history, and experience, 
gathering around it, and their only difficulty is in selection. 
The latter are often able reasoners, and skilful theologians or 
metaphysicians; but illustrations seem to be out of their 
path. They prefer to march on in the regular road 
of solid, substantial argumentation. But it is manifestly 
desirable that this power of throwing around a subject the 
light of vivid illustration, should be. possessed by all who 
have occasion to exhibit, explain, and enforce truth. Our 
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next inquiry then is, how shall it be obtained? ‘To this we 
answer, 

1. Treasure up a rich store of general knowledge, and 
arrange, and classify it in your own mind. Facts should not 
be suffered to remain in the mind, a crude and undigested 
mass. A fact loses none of its value, as a fact, by being 
referred to general principles; while, as a source of mental 
discipline, and a means of imparting useful instruction, its 
value is immensely increased. The habit of referring facts 
to principles will give the mind command over its possessions, 
and enable it to bring them forward for use whenever the 
are needed. ‘Thus, when a principle is to be illustrated, the 
principle itself will suggest toa mind so disciplined, facts 
by which it is illustrated. ‘The world is a storehouse of 
facts connected with the different departments of natural, 
intellectual and moral science. Nor is this all. To the re- 
flecting mind, history presents a collection of treasures vast 
in extent, rich in variety, and constantly receiving additional 
value by increase in its quantity, and improvement in its 
arrangement. 

2. Of all the subjects of observation and inquiry which 
this world presents, human nature is the most important. 
Here is the great repository of facts, illustrating the princi- 
ples of moral and intellectual science. And probably there 
are no departments of science in which more valuable 
assistance can be derived from illustrations, than in these. 
Cultivate, then, a thorough acquaintance with human nature. 
Examine the influence of different passions, propensities and 
modes of thought and feeling on each other, and on the 
general character. Look upon the events which transpire 
on the great theatre of human life and action, not as evan- 
escent scenes, which are to attract a moment’s attention, and 
then pass away and be forgotten, but as sources of improve- 
ment and instruction; exhibiting, in the phenomena which 
they present to the view, the principles and feelings with 
which the philanthropist and the reformer are to deal; illus- 
trating the difference between truth and error, and throwing 
light upon the impulses which sway the human heart, and 
the motives which govern human action. ‘Thus a store of 
illustrative facts, drawn from real life, will be treasured up, 
ready to be applied whenever they can be of service in 
VOL. IX.—NO. XXXV. 31* 
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exhibiting truth to the understanding, or impressing it on the 
heart and the conscience. 

3. Study the illustrations of the Bible. See on what they 
bear, and how they bear on it. In power of illustration, the 
Bible throws every other book immeasurably into the shade. 
The history of Abraham and his descendants is a repository 
of illustrative facts. There is scarcely a trait of human 
character, ora principle of the divine government, that is not 
vividly and strikingly illustrated in some part of the history 
of God’s ancient covenant people. And, indeed, the apostle 
assures us, that “these things happened unto them for our en- 
samples.” Many a principle, systematically exhibited and 
logically discussed in our pulpits, might receive new vivid- 
ness, and awaken new interest, by the use of illustrations 
drawn from the source to which the apostle here refers. The 
Levitical law is a repository of analogical illustrations. The 
tabernacle, with its solemn rites and impressive forms, the 
consecration of the priests and Levites, the passover, the 
scape-goat, the great day of atonement, all had a spiritual 
meaning, ‘and are adapted to illustrate spiritual truth. 
Perhaps the pious Jew saw in those types and symbols far 
more of the light and glory of eternal truth than we do, who, 
having the clearer light of the gospel to guide us, have less 
inducement to study the rites of that earlier and darker dis- 
pensation. We cannot reasonably suppose that any of the 
Levitical ceremonies were mere forms. ‘They were, doubt- 
less, intended to convey instruction, relating, in some way or 
other, to the spiritual welfare of those on whom they were 
enjoined, or God would not have made them a part of the 
means by which he carried on intercourse with his people. 
The discourses and conversations of Christ also abound in 
varied and striking illustrations. What a variety of these he 
employs to exhibit clearly and impressively his own charac- 
ter and office, the nature of his kingdom, the way of accept- 
ance with God, and other kindred topics! Parables, similes, 
antitheses, and allusions to historical facts and to individual 
experience are all employed to give point and force to truth. 
And such was the character of his preaching, that even those 
who were sent to take him, exclaimed, “ Never man spake 
like this man!” With “the common people” who “ heard 
him gladly,” a train of labored argumentation would have 
been of little or no avail. ‘They would neither have seen its 
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conclusiveness, nor felt its force. But they could all see the 
nature of truth and right, when imbodied and presented 
before them in illustrations drawn from real life. A mind 
familiar with the different kinds of illustration used in Scrip- 
ture, and deeply imbued with the spirit which pervades them, 
would find itself living in an atmosphere of spiritual light, 
from which it could hardly fail to reflect many a bright ray 
on the darker minds beneath. At the same time, the emi- 
nently philosophical character of those illustrations, their truth 
to nature, and their adaptation to existing circumstances, 
commend them to the man of taste, as well as to the philan- 
thropist and the Christian. 

In studying the illustrations of Scripture, it is not enough 
that we are able to see what are the leading truths illustrated. 
Careful and accurate analysis of an illustration will often 
show that different parts of it sustain relations to the corre- 
sponding parts of the truth illustrated, which do much to 
render that truth impressive. And though this analysis has, 
in some instances, been so conducted as to lead to results 
utterly fanciful, the fault is not in the process itself, but in 
the mode of conducting it. When David expresses his con- 
fidence in God by saying, “'The Lord is my rock, and my 
fortress, and my deliverer; my God, my strength, in whom 
I will trust; my buckler, and the horn of my salvation, and 
my high tower,” we are not to look upon these expressions 
as mere repetitions of the same idea. He is contemplating 
in different lights the perfect safety of trusting in God. 
Dwelling in thought upon the immutability of God, he says, 
“The Lord is my rock.” Conscious of his need of protec- 
tion from the enemies that were around him, he looks to God 
as his “fortress.” Aware that he might fall into dangers 
from which no human power could rescue him, he looks 
to God as his “ deliverer.” And so with the other terms 
which he uses. When we read Luke 5: 36, we can hardly 
fail to see that the object of the illustration is to recommend 
consistency of character, and reprove inconsistency. But if 
we go no farther than this, we are far from seeing the full 
force and beauty of the illustration. Our ideas are general 
and indistinct. A closer examination will show the passage 
in a far more impressive light. Let it be seen that the new 
cloth corresponds to the ostentatious fasts, and alms, and 
prayers of the Pharisees, and the old garment to their corrupt 
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characters and depraved hearts; and that thus the Saviour 
showed them that connecting such hypocritical observances 
with their unholy lives, only made the latter more odious, 
and more glaring; and how much more vivid does the 
illustration appear! Many instances of the same kind may 
be found in the parables, showing how much the impres- 
siveness of an illustration is increased by a careful analysis 
of its several parts. 

4. Study the philosophy of illustration. We should aim 
so to incorporate the principles of taste which relate to this 
subject, with our own thoughts and modes of feeling, that 
they shall not merely be ready for reference as rules, but 
shall spontaneously present themselves as guides in the use 
of illustration. Illustrations are addressed to the heart as 
well as to the understanding ; we should therefore familiarize 
ourselves with the philosophy of emotion. We should study 
to have clear views of those laws of mental association, on 
which the beauty and force of illustrations depend. The 
very effort to attain such views will be a benefit, even though 
we find that in applying those laws, we fall far short of the 
excellence at which we aim. By contemplating the principles 
of adaptation which render one illustration appropriate, the 
qualities which render another striking, and the elements 
which give beauty to a third, we not only become better 
acquainted with the philosophy of illustration, but also more 
deeply interested in the practical application of that philoso- 

hy. ‘Thus, we not only increase our stock of knowledge, 
but are enabled to use that knowledge with better effect. 

But some cautions are necessary in the use of illustrations. 

First, we should guard against using illustration in the 
place of argument. We have already seen, that the proper 
uses of illustration are to exhibit principles definitely, to give 
force and precision to reasoning, and to render truth interest- 
ing and impressive. Here is its appropriate field ;—a field 
wide enough for it in all its various forms. Let it not, then, 
encroach on the territory which belongs to reasoning. 'To 
prove a principle is one thing; to illustrate it is another. 
We may, before we prove a principle, use illustrations to show 
what we mean by it, and with what limitations, if any, it 
should be received; and this is the only use which a well- 
disciplined mind will generally find it best to make of illus- 
tration, before presenting proof. If, instead of proving our 
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principles, we covertly take them for granted, and then 
launch out into a sea of illustrations, we may be ingenious 
sophists, but we are far from meriting the reputation of sound 
and candid reasoners; and, however much our fluency may 
be praised by the unthinking, we need not expect the appro- 
bation of the judicious. 

2. Guard against using irrelevant illustrations. There 
may be, and there often are, casual or incidental associations, 
which seem to us to connect certain facts with certain princi- 
ples, and to render the former illustrative of the latter; but 
which, in fact, form only the semblance of connection with- 
out the reality. Some peculiarity in our circumstances, per- 
haps, or some coincidence in the time or place at which they 
first attracted our attention, or some other cause equally un- 
connected with their real character, have led us to contem- 
plate them together, and to regard them as_ philosophically 
related to each other; but if we attempt to examine the na- 
ture of this supposed relation, we find that it eludes our grasp, 
—that it is but an unsubstantial shadow. When any thing 
of this kind is introduced as an illustration, the want of con- 
nection will be instantly manifest to those who are not under 
the influence of the circumstances that have misled us; and 
thus we shall “darken counsel by words without knowledge,” 
instead of shedding new light on the subject, or awakening 
new interest in it. ‘To guard against this, we should obtain 
clear views of the precise point to be illustrated, and throw 
our illustration into such a form, that its bearing on that point 
may be obvious. If upon trial, we find that we cannot do so, 
we may conclude that our illustration is irrelevant. A’ fact, 
or a supposed case, may be illustrative of several different 
principles ; but different features of it must be made promi- 
nent under different circumstances, according to the character 
of the truths on which we wish to shed light. The parable 
of the good Samaritan, recorded in Luke 10: 830—35, might 
be used to illustrate several important principles ; but the 
Saviour’s particular object, in this case, was, to enforce the 
duty of general benevolence. Accordingly the parable is 
constructed in such a manner as to fix the attention primarily 
on that duty. So, too, the account of the Ninevites’ 
repenting under the preaching of Jonah illustrates sev- 
eral different principles. But when the Saviour made the 
allusion to it, recorded in Matthew 12: 41, his object was 
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to press upon the conscience the great truth that the higher 
the authority is by which a duty is urged, the greater is the 
guilt of neglecting it. The case is therefore so stated as to 
leave other considerations out of view, and present this to 
the mind by itself. Such is obviously the proper course to 
be pursued in the use of illustrations. If, after an illustration 
is given, there is still room for the inquiry to arise——What 
has that to do with the subject ?—the illustration loses its 
force, and is, in most cases, worse than none. 

3. Let every illustration appear to be naturally suggested 
by the topic discussed, and introduce it at that point of the 
discussion at which it seems naturally to fall in with the 
current of thought. In this, much skill may be shown. 
Some persons, when they attempt to illustrate, do it in such 
a formal manner as to show that they are expecting to make 
a strong impression. Others drag or force in their illustra- 
tions, sometimes in so abrupt a manner as to be revolting 
to correct taste. Others still, however close may be the 
connection between the principle and the illustration, find it 
very difficult to pass smoothly and easily from the one to the 
other; and are very apt to leave on the hearer’s mind the 
impression that there is a void between, which needs to be 
filled up. All these are opposed to those modes of illustra- 
tion, which, availing themselves of the great laws by which 
our thoughts are associated with one another, enable the 
mind to glide easily from the principle to the illustration, 
and even lead us to feel as if the illustration flowed spon- 
taneously from the subject. 

4. Mistake not love of story-telling for skill in illustration. 
A man who is fond of relating anecdotes may deceive him- 
self into the belief that he is illustrating principles, when he 
is not. ‘The mere story-teller is too often more desirous of 
making a display than of doing good,—more anxious to gain 
attention, than to direct it, when gained, to profitable subjects. 
Not unfrequently he is influenced by this anxiety, even when 
he is not aware of it. And hence not only the conversation 
of some men, but even their public addresses abound in 
thrice-told anecdotes and relations of trivial incidents, which 
have not even the slightest tendency to improve or enlighten. 
By a certain class, they are listened to with interest for a 
while: but few, indeed, are those, who do not ere-long 
become tired of their endless repetitions and pointless, un- 
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meaning, inapplicable narrations. As an example of the 
opposite of this, we may refer to the case of Franklin. A 
close observer of men and things, and possessing a memory 
richly stored with anecdotes and illustrative facts, and an 
almost unequalled skill in bringing them to bear upon prin- 
ciples, he did not pour out his treasures at random, but used 
them to give precision to statements, force and clearness to 
reasoning, and vivacity and interest to general conversation. 
Such is the course which sound philosophy sanctions. If an 
anecdote is introduced in connection with reasoning, it should 
be apparent that the illustration is not given for the sake of 
relating the anecdote, but that the anecdote is related for the 
sake of the illustration. ‘The place of illustrations, however 
valuable they may be, is, from the nature of the case, 
secondary ; inasmuch as they depend for their importance 
on the value of the subject illustrated, and the relation which 
they sustain to that subject. If it is perceived that a writer 
or speaker introduces illustrations, or what he calls such, 
from the love of story-telling, or indeed from any other 
motive than the desire of making truth clearer and more 
impressive, the discovery, in most cases, robs him of half his 
influence over the minds of those whom he addresses. 

In the various walks of literary life, the power of illustra- 
tion is not equally important to all. It is peculiarly useful 
to those whose business it is to explain, inculcate and enforce 
principles; as for example, pastors and teachers. With 
them, endeavors to arouse the listless, to gain over the 
prejudiced, and to interest the indifferent, are parts of the 
daily routine of duty. They need to be able, from week to 
week, and from year to year, to throw new light upon the 
principles which relate to truth and duty, and to exhibit 
those principles in new and interesting relations. A mind 
well stored with knowledge, and possessing such a command 
over its treasures as to be able to bring them forward when- 
ever they are wanted, and judiciously to employ them for the 
establishing of truth or the refutation of error, is most likely 
to be successful in accomplishing these objects. ‘In a teach- 
er, such a mind, united with love of truth and duty, will 
render his employment pleasant to himself and useful to 
others. In a pastor, if his heart be truly engaged in the 
great work which he has undertaken, it will make him “a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth.” R. A. C. 
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The Great Awakening. 


ARTICLE IV. 


THE GREAT AWAKENING. 


Tue Great Awaxenine. A History of the Revival of 


Religion in the time of Edwards and Whitefield. By 
JosepH Tracy. Boston. Tappan & Dennet. 1842. 
pp. 483. Svo. , 


Few subjects can be presented to a thoughtful mind, of 
deeper or more permanent interest than the history of relig- 
ious opinions. Man isa religious being. He must have 
some object of worship. His moral faculties are by far the 
most important of all his various endowments. ‘They lead 
him to the acknowledgment of a superior power. They 
teach him that this power is to be honored, obeyed, and 
adored. By the character of this worship, all his moral condi 
tion is determined. Of necessity we are assimilated to the 
conception we form of the being whom we venerate. If a 
man is known by the company he keeps, if he be insensibly 
transformed to the likeness of the friend whom he esteems, 
by how much more shall he come to resemble that being 
above him, whom he adores as his Divinity. 

Of the truth of this, it is not necessary to go into illustra- 
tion. ‘The history of all nations is replete with evidences of 
it. ‘Tell me,” says the Spanish proverb, “ who are his 
friends, and I will tell you what he is;” and so universally 
we may say, tell us the religion of a people, and we will 
tell you their moral and social character; nay, we will tell 
you whether among them civil liberty be possible, or wheth- 
er, if possible for a time, it could be rendered either perma- 
nent or progressive. 

Now the spirit of these remarks applies to the various 
modifications, as well of Christianity as of idolatry. God has 
given us, in the holy Scriptures, a complete revelation of his 
will, in all matters that respect our religious belief and prac- 
tice. He has taught us our moral character, our guilt and 
our danger; he has made known to us the fact, that he has 
provided a remedial dispensation ; a probation on more gra- 
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cious conditions than those under which we fell. He has 
informed us of the manner in which we may avail ourselves 
of the benefits of this remedial dispensation, and has disclosed 
to us the glory in reserve for all those who by penitence for 
sin, faith in Christ, and patient continuance in well doing, 
make their calling and election sure; and also the awful 
doom of those who treat the blood of the covenant as an 
unholy thing, and, by a life of thoughtlessness, frivolity and 
sin, count themselves unworthy of eternal life. 

All this, to any one who reads the New Testament with a 
sincere desire to understand it, seems to us to be sufficiently 
evident. It is not too much to say of it, that “he that runs 
may read; and that a wayfaring man, though a fool, need 
not err therein.” We mean no disrespect to any man; but 
we do earnestly believe that all these truths, in the gospels 
and epistles, are set forth with strongly marked distinctness. 
They are not hinted at merely, or taught by insinuation and 
inference. ‘They are revealed. ‘They are intended to form 
a revelation, and they are a revelation. And yet men, every 
man for himself, and every teacher of religion, both for him- 
self and for others, is bound to know precisely what the 
New ‘Testament teaches on these all-important subjects. We 
say, by way of emphasis, what the New Testament teaches. 
We fear that heresies and rumors of heresies have wrought 
great evil in this respect upon the pulpit in this country. It 
seems to us, that too much time is spent in learning how to 
confute heresy, and too little in learning how to enforce truth. 
And it is, we fear, from this cause, among others, that our 
people in general, know less about the radical and foundation 
doctrines of religion at the present day, than they did fifty 
years since. ‘The forms of error are innumerable. You 
may guard men against ten heresies by showing their fallacy ; 
but how can you guard them against the nine hundred and 
ninety that are rising up every where around you, but by 
grounding them in that truth which isa triumphant refutation 
of them all? 

We said that the great foundation doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion are laid down in the New Testament, by the 
Spirit of God, with well marked distinctness. Now, it is a 
well established fact, that there is in mankind a decided 
tendency to corrupt, or alter, or modify, or omit, some one or 
all of these great doctrines, while yet they profess to believe 
VOL. IX.—NO. XXXV. 
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them. And every departure from the simple truth as it is in 
Jesus leads to the destruction of the souls of men, to moral 
delinquency in individuals and communities, to social disor- 
der and national calamity. All human prosperity, all true 
progress in civilization, has been made to depend ultimately 
on our relations to God. ‘These being correctly understood, 
and exerting their legitimate influence, the other departments 
of human character, ‘both individual and social, will fall into 
harmony with sheen, and man will become purified and, of 
course, ennobled. Let these become obsolete and inopet rative, 
and, as it was in the beginning, nature “ will give signs a 
woe that all is lost,” or, if not absolutely lost, at least fearfully 
endangered. 

We wish, above all things, that a history of religious opin- 
ions could be written, based upon this ideas We wish that 
the man might arise, whe would take the simple doctrines of 
religion as they are delivered by Christ and his apostles, mark 
the various aberrations from the purity of faith that have oc- 
curred in the history of the church, and trace them to their 
legitimate results, both upon the church itself and upon the 
community by which it has been surrounded. In many cases, 
this might be done,—in enough, surely, to render ecclesiasti- 
cal history what it has thus far failed to be, “‘philosophy, teach- 
ing by example.” ‘The man who attempts it should have 
the theological acuteness of an Edwards, the learning of a 
Gibbon, the catholicism of an Arnold, and the simplicity of 
a Smyth. When this has been done, it will be proved, with- 
out a peradventure, that the religion of the New ‘Testament, 
without addition, alteration, or amendment, the simple truth, 
precisely as the Holy Spirit left it, is the religion, and the 
only religion for human nature. 

The volume, whose title stands at the head of this article, 
furnishes one important contribution to such a history. It is 
a well conducted narrative of the remarkable attention to the 
subject of personal religion which was observed in the 
churches in this country, and to some extent in Great Britain, 
about a hundred years ago. Its effects have been distinctly 
visible upon all sects of religionists to the present time. It 
was, in fact, a reformation‘among the children of the reform- 
ers. The author confines himself, as was proper, principally, 
to this country, and we believe has given us, in a very 
interesting narrative, all that it is important for us to know 
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concerning it. He has read extensively the writings of the 
period under review, and has stated the facts with candor, 
and yet with fearlessness. His style is sound, readable 
English, without attempt at ornament, and well adapted to 
his purpose. We believe the work will be very useful to 
Christians, and specially to clergymen, if they will take the 
time to read it. ‘They could not well employ their leisure 
to better advantage. 

The introduction gives us a statement of the condition of 
the churches in New England, at the time when this “ Great 
Awakening” commenced. ‘The facts in the case are both 
interesting and instructive. 

The Puritans landed on these shores, a body of professed 
Christians. All were members of churches; and all who 
had arrived at adult age believed themselves to be, in the 
language of the Scriptures, “ renewed in the spirit of their 
minds.” The church and the state,—the church not in name 
only, but in reality, and the civil society, for the first time 
on earth, in this strict sense,—consisted of the same persons. 
Every freeman was believed to be a valid church-member. 
The assembly of the citizens for public business had nothing 
to do but - ppoint another moderator, and open another book 
of records, and they were a church, met for the transaction 
of ecclesiastical business. 

It is not surprising, that, under these circumstances, they 
lost sight of the wide, the actual difference by which these 
meetings were separated. We need not wonder that these 
same men did not perceive that, acting in these two different 
capacities, their powers, their authority, and their limitations 
were widely dissimilar. Men are slow to perceive the dis- 
tinctions of principle, specially when they are rendered ob- 
scure by convenient, visible arrangements, which overspread 
and seem to obliterate them. 

There were, by consequence, important principles over- 
looked in the fundamental laws of the Puritan polity. Here 
were men of real piety, proper and veritable members of the 
church. They had a right to govern each other according 
to the laws of the New Testament, in things merely eccle- 
siastical. Here were the same men, members of civil socie- 
ty, having power to govern each other, in things civil only, 
in accordance with the social laws of man. ‘The principles 
by which they were to be governed in these two relations, 
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were exceedingly unlike. But, so long as precisely the same 
persons were both the legislators and the subjects under both 
forms of government, no practical inconvenience was felt, and 
none was apprehended. ‘They therefore formed their civil pol- 
ity on the principle of the union of church and state. They 
allowed no man to hold office, or to exercise the right of 
suffrage, unless he were a Christian upon a credible profession 
of his faith. ‘This was the original notion of our Puritan 
forefathers. 

But, so monstrous a theoretical error cannot long exist in 
practice, without discovering its mischievous fallacy. It was 
soon found that there were many citizens who gave no evi- 
dence of piety, and who were too honest to make a profes- 
sion, which their own consciousness would testify to be 
hypocrisy. It seemed manifestly unjust to exclude them 
from the right of citizenship. ‘They were from among the 
best families of the colony, men of high integrity, sound 
discretion, and large possessions. ‘Their number was rapidly 
increasing ; and it was manifest that the government could 
not be carried on successfully, if they were excluded. What 
then must be done? The principle on which the colonies 
were established must be abandoned, and all men of suitable 
social qualifications, admitted members of the body politic ; 
or else the doors of the church must be opened wide enough 
to admit to its fellowship all those who were entitled to the 
rights of citizenship. ‘The latter alternative was, of course, 
adopted. ‘The church has always been made the victim, 
when worldly policy has demanded a sacrifice as a peace- 
offering. Persons were admitted as members in part, if they 
were of upright life; the sacrament of the Lord’s supper was 
considered a means of grace, and thus, very soon, every 
respectable citizen became a member of a Puritan church. 

The result of all this may be easily told. The church 
visible was composed of men who had no conviction of their 
relations to God, who knew nothing of true repentance, or of 
faith in Christ. Christianity became a matter of forms and 
observances. ‘The ministry sank to the level of the people. 
Experimental piety ceased to be insisted on as a qualification 
for the clerical office. ‘The great doctrines of the reforma- 
tion were rarely exhibited. Sermons became pleasant essays 
on questions of ethics, or manners, or things in general. ‘The 
church and the world were no longer divided by any per- 
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ceptible line. Any respectable man might become a member 
of the church, if he chose ; and he of course chose it, that so he 
might become entitled to the privileges of citizenship. ‘To 
this state had Puritanism arrived at the time of Edwards. 
It seemed as though vital religion had fled hither to the 
wilderness of America, to find a grave, instead of a joyous 
and ever-enduring home. 

We do not say, of course, that such a condition of things 
was universal. By no means. In the hour of the deepest 
declension of Israel, God had reserved to himself ‘ seven 
thousand men, who had not bowed the knee to Baal.” Thus 
is it always. God, in the darkest day of formalism, does not 
leave himself without a witness. ‘There were, at this very 
time, among the Puritans, men of thorough piety, of vast 
learning, of unquestioned love to the cause of true religion. 
We speak merely of the general fact, and the obvious course 
of things. These excellent men were sadly biased and 
hampered by the error of their fundamental principle. Com- 
mencing with false admissions, they could not act with 
consistent energy. ‘Taking the church as they found it, and 
as they supposed that of right it ought to be, they could not 
but conform themselves to its condition. We need no 
stronger proof of all this than the fact, that Dr. Stoddard, of 
Northampton, the predecessor and grandfather of Jonathan 
Edwards, was himself the great defender of this very laxity 
of church discipline, to which we have been alluding. 

And here we must ask leave to speak, as Burke once said, 
“with the freedom of history, and we hope without offence.” 
There is one cause of this wide-spread declension, which 
Mr. ‘Tracy has not observed. We believe it to be Infant 
Baptism. Concerning the tendency of this institution to 
produce such an effect, we ask leave to offer a few cursory 
suggestions. 

"The essential element of the prosperity of the Christian 
church is its holiness, its piety, its penitence, and faith in 
the Redeemer. It is composed of a peculiar people. It is a 
nation of priests. It is designed to be the light of the world ; 
and the more brilliantly this light shines amidst the surround- 
ing darkness, the more commanding will be its influence, and 
the more rapid its extension. 

The only qualification to membership of this church, is 
personal religion ; the renunciation of sin, sincere love to God, 
VOL. IX.—NO. XXXV. 32* 
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honest obedience to all his commandments, and reliance for 
acceptance, not on our own works, but on the nghteousness 
of Christ. He who has these tempers of heart, is a child of 
God; or, which is precisely the same thing, is a member of 
that church which is “the body of Christ.” The sole quali- 
fication of membership is a moral qualification. ‘They are 
born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God.” The true theory of a church is, that 
it is a body composed of precisely such persons and no other. 
True, we are unable, in all cases, to detect hypocrisy. 
The apostles themselves were sometimes deceived in the 
character of their converts. But this is no reason why we 
should abandon our principle. Because we cannot render 
the church as pure as we might wish, this is no reason why 
we should neglect the care of its purity altogether. We are 
sometimes deceived by counterfeit coin; but this, surely, is 
no reason why we should take indiscriminately every coin 
that is offered to us, and thus render spurious money the 
general rule, instead of the exception. 

Now, if this be so, it is evident that the purity, the power, 
the efficiency of the Christian church will depend upon the 
principles which she adopts in the admission of members to 
her communion. So long as membership is made to depend 
solely on moral qualification, faith in Christ, and a right 
temper of heart towards God, manifested in a correspondent 
conduct, the church will be “ a light of the world, a city set 
upon an hill.” As soon as any other qualification is 
blended with the moral qualification, so soon as a man may 
be admitted to the communion of saints for any other reason 
than that he is really a child of God and an heir of heaven ; 
just so soon will the church and the world become insepara- 
bly commingled. Her light will burn dimly, and it will in 
the end become extinguished. We say, extinguished. For 
where two sorts of qualifications are admitted, the one in- 
volving a change of heart, and the other depending upon 
something disconnected with it, the latter mode of admission 
will, in the end, inevitably predominate. Men are desirous 
of entering heaven by any other means than by holiness of 
heart. ‘The church is considered the gate of heaven. Such 
it ought to be. If they can enter the church, they generally 
consider themselves safe; and if they can enter it without 
forsaking their sins, they prefer this mode to any other. 
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Now this is precisely the place where infant baptism 
comes in, and furnishes a qualification for membership aside 
from holiness of heart. Before he knows the distinctions of 
right and wrong, the child is admitted to an ordinance of the 
Christian church.. He has been baptized into the name of 
the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. By almost all 
who practise this ordinance, he is considered to be, at least, in 
amore salvable state than those who have not been thus con- 
secrated. He is under special covenant with God. By far 
the greater part, however, of the Pedo-baptist churches in 
Christendom believe that some special grace is actually 
communicated in baptism, that the “child is received into 
the congregation of Christ’s flock,” is “ regenerate and grafted 
into the body of Christ’s church.” Now when this is be- 
lieved and carried out into practice, its effect upon the purity 
of the Christian society must be manifest. Its tendency is 
inevitably to a national, or at least, to an hereditary church. 
It renders membership dependent, not on spirituality of life, 
but on the accident of birth, and the performance of an 
ordinance, at a time when the human being himself had not 
yet received a single moral impression. 

It by no means abates the force of these considerations, to 
be told that many Protestant churches do not believe in bap- 
tismal regeneration, or baptismal grace. We ask, why then 
do they profess it?) Or, we ask again for a scriptural and 
explicit account of the meaning of infant baptism. Where 
is it taught? What does it signify? To whom is it to be 
administered? What change does it effect in the relations 
of the subject?) We must be allowed to express our opinion, 
that if it really means any thing whatsoever, that thing, be 
it more or less, will be found to have precisely the effect 
which we have ascribed to it; to open a door of admission 
to the Christian church, aside from the qualification of holi- 
ness of heart. Such we believe to have been its tendency 
in the Romish, the Greek, the Armenian, the Lutheran 
churches, the established church of Great Britain, and in our 
own Puritan churches of New England.* 





* We are gratified to perceive that the Rev. Dr. Baird, a most intelligent and 
competent witness, in his late work on “ Religion in America,”—a book, by the 
way, which we take this opportunity strongly to commend,—holds sentiments on 
this subject similar to ourown. He ascribes the change from the Calvinism of the 
Puritans to the Unitarianism of their descendants to this very cause. In chapter 
3, book vii, under the head, “ Unitarianism,” page 273, we find the following 
passage :—“ The system” (that of making church-membership a condition of 
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We are far from saying that the churches which renounce 
the baptism of infants are pure from error of doctrine, or 
even in practice. All we claim for them is that they are 
free from this source of error and impurity. They may err 
from fanaticism, or formalism ; but they have not adopted this 
source of error as one of their principles of action. ‘This we 
claim for them, and no more. 

We hope these remarks will be received by our brethren 
who differ from us, in the spirit in which they are written. 
We call them brethren, not in the language of cant, but with 
the feeling of warm-hearted Christian affection. We esteem 
them as Christian brethren, as heirs to that inheritance which 
we hope to share with them; as our teachers in science, our 
exemplars in holy living, whose zeal in the cause of Christ 
we honor and would emulate. In this matter, however, we 
think them in error, and we speak in Christian kindness. 
And we have thus, in few words, desired to turn their atten- 
tion to this subject for another reason. ‘The time is rapidly 
approaching, when Protestantism must meet Popery in the 
field of decisive argument. We warn our brethren, that so 
long as they maintain infant baptism as an ordinance of God, 
they can never maintain this contest successfully. There is 
no ground that we have ever seen, on which infant bap- 





citizenship) “appears to have been adopted in 1648, with a good degree of 
unanimity ; but, as the number of unconverted adults increased, both by immigra- 
tion, and by the growing up of children without piety, there was an increasing 
dissatisfaction with it. By the year 1662, such a change of opinions had been 
wrought, that what was called the ‘half way covenant’ was introduced by a 
recommendation of the General Synod. According to this new system, persons 
baptized in infancy were to be considered members of the church to which their 
parents belonged, though they were not to be admitted to the Lord’s table 
without evidence of regeneration. Such persons, on arriving at maturity, under- 
standing the doctrine of faith, and publicly professing their assent thereto, not 
scandalous in life, and solemnly owning the covenant before the church, wherein 
they gave up themselves and their children to the Lord, and subject themselves 
to the government of Christ in the church, had a right to baptism for their 
children. It relieved the applicant for church-membership from the necessity 
of furnishing evidence of his piety, and obliged the church, if it would exclude 
him, to prove that he was heretical in his opinions, or scandalous in his life.”— 
“‘One step more remained to be taken. In 1704, ‘the venerable Stoddard,’ of 
Northampton, avowed his belief that unregenerate persons ought to partake of 
the Lord’s supper ; and in 1707 he published asermon in defence of that doctrine. 
He maintained that the Lord’s supper is a means of regeneration, and that un- 
regenerate men, regarding themselves, and being regarded by the church as 
such, ought to partake of it as a means of procuring that desirable change in 
their own hearts.” We fully agree with Dr. Baird, and we believe that the precise 
tendency of infant baptism—a tendency the stronger and the more irresistible, 
the more consistently it is administered as an ordinance of the Christian church— 
is to obliterate the line which separates the church from the world, and introduce 
that state of religious opinions which in New England assumed the form of 
Unitarianism. 
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tism can be sustained, that will not also, on principle, 
sustain the whole system of the papacy. It can only be 
rendered plausible by obscure inference, or ecclesiastical 
tradition. Allow these as sufficient to bind the conscience, 
and what is there that we may not be obliged both to believe 
and practise ? 

But, to return. Whatever may be the reason, the fact is 
on all hands admitted, that, a little more than a century ago, 
religion had greatly declined in New England. ‘The manner 
in which it was revived is told with sufficient distinctness 
in the work kcfore us. It was by returning to the simplicity 
of the gospel. It was by the doctrines of the New ‘Testa- 
ment, speaking out by the living voice of the preacher. The 
truths that were mainly insisted on, were the depravity and 
moral helplessness of man, his just condemnation by the law 
of a holy God, his consequent exposure to eternal death, the 
full, free, and ample atonement of Christ, the offer of eternal 
life through Christ to every one who will repent and believe, 
the personal obligation of every child of Adam to accept of 
this merciful offer of salvation, the necessity of a holy life 
as the evidence of a good estate, and the daring hypocrisy 
of professing to be the children of God, unless in honest 
sincerity we love him, and purpose to obey all his command- 
ments. 

The effect of the preaching of these doctrines was greatly 
increased by the remarkable character of those who were 
the first to promulgate them. Edwards, Prince, the Ten- 
nents, Davies, Whitefield, &c., were all men of astonishing 
power. The elder Edwards, if he had not been the first 
theologian, would have been the first philosopher, of his age. 
The Tennents, Davies, and especially Whitefield, were men of 
uncommon eloquence. Probably, in simple delivery, no man 
since Demosthenes,has ever surpassed the last mentioned public 
orator. They also “ gave full proof of their ministry.” Their 


labors, both separately and in concert, were almost incredible. . 


“Tn season and out of season,” in the pulpit, in the grove, 
by the fire-side, and by the way-side, with the tongue and 
with the pen, they wrought incessantly, and they wrought in 
right earnest. ‘The toils of clergymen now-a-days would 
have been, to them, inglorious relaxation. And all this was 
sustained and directed by a piety which has seen few paral- 


lels since the days of the apostles. ‘They were instant and 
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prevalent in prayer, as well as pungent and effective in 
exhortation. Nor was this all. ‘There can beno doubt that 
at this period there was shed down upon the churches in 
New England, in an especial manner, the dew of a heavenly 
influence. Not only were ministers incited to preach with 
an unusual degree of the demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power, but the people were taught from above to listen as 
though the salvation of their souls was intimately dependent 
on the reception of the truth that was uttered. 

The result of these causes may be easily conceived. The 
whole country, at first New England, and then Virginia and 
the Southern States, was almost simultaneously affected. 
Multitudes were added to the churches. Religion was the 
general topic of conversation. Nor was it merely specula- 
tive or controversial religion. ‘The great question in the 
mouth of every man was, ‘“ What shall I do to be saved ?” 
One hundred and fifty Congregational churches were formed 
in New England in less than twenty years. Old churches 
were greatly enlarged. Presbyterian ministers had increased 
from forty-five to one hundred, and yet in Pennsylvania and 
Delaware alone, there were forty-one destitute churches. 
This is exclusive of the Separatists, as they were called, who 
soon became united to the Congregational church; and of 
the Baptists, who at this period began greatly to increase. 
This result is the more remarkable, if we consider the sparse- 
ness of the population of this country one hundred years 
ago. It is supposed that the proportion of converts to the 
whole population of the time is as great as it would be, 
were 400,000 to be converted at the present day. More 
than this; it changed the public opinion in regard to the 
ministry of the gospel, and settled it, for a century, at least, 
that no man should enter the sacred office without first giving 
satisfactory evidence to the church with which he was con- 
nected, that he was the subject of renewing grace. And 
last, and most of all, it established the doctrine of justification 
by faith in Christ, in opposition to the doctrine then, and 
ever so prevalent, that man can, by some good works of his 
own, fulfil the law of God, and thus claim to be justified on 
his own merits. ‘This, Luther most truly asserted to be the 
“articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesia ;” the truth by which 
the church must stand or fall. It is the very pivot on which 
turns the whole system of the remedial dispensation. It is the 
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fundamental distinction between the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and natural religion. This grand doctrine of the New ‘Tes- 
tament was gradually sinking away from the notice of the 
church, and a religion of forms and professions was coming 
forward in its place. “The great awakening” arrested this 
downward tendency, and “turned the shadow ten degrees 
backward, by which it had gone down in the dial of Ahaz.” 
From this period, this doctrine has been universally received, 
although at different times it has been held forth with differ- 
ent degrees of distinctness, by all Protestant denominations 
in New England, the Unitarians only excepted. 

After continuing for some years, this great attention to the 
subject of personal religion gradually subsided. ‘The causes 
for this cessation of so glorious a work are several. ‘The 
strugcle with the mother country was coming on. ‘The 
colonists believed that their rights as subjects of the British 
realm were invaded. It became a question of justice or 
injustice ; and such a question takes the deepest hold of the 
minds of thoughtful and considerate men. ‘This, therefore, 
turned the reflections of men in another direction. The 
French war pressed heavily on the apprehensions, and sum- 
moned to the contest the strength of the whole people, 
though we should have mentioned this event first in the order 
of history. But besides this, the cause of missions had not 
then arrested the attention of the church; and there was not 
scope allowed for her aggressive activity ; and we all know 
that sentiment not called into action, gradually becomes 
enfeebled. But more than all this, another cause is to be 
mentioned, on account of its practical bearing on our own 
times. We refer to the unfortunate excesses of Davenport 
and others. 

During this universal attention to religion, as was to be 
expected, some unusual effects were observed upon the 
nervous system of those most deeply interested in the subject. 
These were by the wise and older men generally discounte- 
nanced. As the work advanced, however, it fell into the 
hands of the younger, the more inexperienced, and the most 
excitable. By this latter class of men, these external 
appearances were considered the indubitable and most 
desirable indications of the presence of the Spirit of God. 
Those who were inclined to a different opinion were speedily 
denounced by the more violent agitators, as “dumb dogs ;” 
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as ‘men unconverted and destitute of the Spirit.” While 
the public mind was thus in suspense, Davenport and some 
others appeared as the leaders of the movement party. 
They claimed to be evangelists, having the right to preach 
in any pulpit, to carry into effect any measures, and to de- 
nounce, as the enemy of religion, every person who would 
not co-operate with them ; and all this, under the immediate 
direction of the Holy Ghost. The effect for a while was, 
division, unkindness, and a withholding of the influences of 
the Spirit. Religion declined; and, from the excesses and 
the absurdities which were said, and sung, and enacted, many 
reasonable, and good, and thoughtful men, almost doubted 
whetlier revivals of religion were of advantage or disadvan- 
tage to the cause of piety. Others, whose minds had been 
strongly impressed with the exhibitions of truth which they 
had heard from Edwards and his friends, shrunk back from 
the rampant fanaticism of Davenport, and relapsed into total 
indifference. ‘Thus was the cause of vital piety sorely crip- 
pled in its energies, and defrauded of its well-earned victories. 

One benefit, however, resulted from all this. In the 
instance before us, as in most others, divine wisdom, out of 
the errors of the present, elaborates abundant good for the 
future. ‘I’o the mistakes and errors of the apostolic church, we 
owe almost all the most important epistles of St. Paul. To 
the errors of the fanatics on the one hand, and of the Armin- 
ians, as they were called, on the other, we are indebted for 
the “‘'T'reatise concerning the Religious Affections,” a work 
which has done more to establish and demonstrate the true 
tests of religious character, than almost all the other works in 
the language. It is the vade mecum of the pastor who 
desires to save souls from deception in seasons of religious 
awakening. It is the book of books for any thoughtful 
person, who wishes to determine his character in the sight of 
God. It is one of those few works which occupies a ground 
peculiarly its own, and occupies that ground so completely, 
that there is not a foot of it left for any other work to stand 
upon. It will be very difficult for any one else to write on 
this subject hereafter, with either truth or discrimination, 
without using all the important ideas that are to be found in 
this work of Edwards. 

This whole narrative brings so distinctly before us the 
subject of revivals of religion, and the mistakes to which they 
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are liable to lead, that we feel bound to pursue this branch 
of the subject somewhat farther. It has become one of 
considerable practical importance, at the present time. What 
are called revivals are certainly very different, at different 
times and places. ‘Their results are very dissimilar. At 
some times, they are the cause of almost unmingled good ; at 
others, of almost unmixed evil. Many good men look upon 
them with suspicion, while other good men suppose them the 
only hope of the perpetuity or prosperity of the church. It 
may be worth our while, therefore, to devote a few para- 
graphs to a consideration of the subject. 

In the first place, we think that no candid man can deny 
that the term, revival of religion, does express a_ positive 
reality. More than this, it expresses what the terms, at first 
blush, indicate. It is not merely a season in which men, 
and women, and children, go to church much oftener, and 
talk about religion much more than common, and afterwards 
become totally indifferent to the whole subject. We mean 
that there are times and seasons, in which, through the agency 
of the Holy Spirit, the moral or religious principle i in man is 
called into unusual activity. ‘The pious are more devout, 
more self-denying, more meek, more exemplary, more 
heavenly-minded, and are, of course, much more anxious for 
the extension of the kingdom of God among men. That 
part of the community who have heretofore remained thought- 
less on the subject of religion, become, in numerous instances, 
deeply and it may be, suddenly impressed with a conviction 
of its permanent importance. ‘There is a manifest change in 
the religious susceptibility. A sermon, a conversation, a 
passing remark, a page of a tract, a text of Scripture, an 
idea that has passed through the mind a thousand times 
before, without effect, now is fixed like a barbed arrow in 
the soul. ‘The great doctrines of repentance and faith in 
Christ now become the absorbing topic of thought, and are 
efficacious in a most remarkable manner, in transforming the 
moral character of man. Such seasons vary in extent and 
duration; sometimes being confined toa single town or a 
single congregation in that town, and at others spreading 
over a large district, or a whole country ; sometimes continu- 
ing with slight intermissions for many months or years; at 
others, passing away in a few months, or even weeks. Nor 
is this all. ‘Their results are also dissimilar. Sometimes the 
VOL. IX.—NO. XXXV. 33 
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converts, with scarcely an exception, remain to the end, 
steadfast in the faith, and adorn their profession by a holy 
life ; at others, the most promising appearances are destined 
to end in disappointment, and a large portion of the converts 
fall back into thoughtlessness more profound, and more 
hopeless than before. ‘The blossoms are abundant, but the 
fruit is rare. Like the stony-ground hearers, they ‘“ endure 
for a while, but in time of trial, they fall away.” We think 
that no one, at all acquainted with this subject, will deny 
that the above are substantially facts in the case. 

On the other hand, it is to be remarked that this is not 
the common, certainly not the universal, method, in which 
God is pleased to increase the number of his church. In 
Europe, such visitations of mercy are comparatively uncom- 
mon, though an hundred years since, one of the most 
remarkable ever known, occurred in the parish of Cambus- 
lang near Edinburgh; and from this place it extended to 
many of the adjoining congregations. Yet, although revivals 
are not commonly known in “Europe, it cannot be doubted 
that the cause of piety advances, souls are converted and 
sanctified, and religion exerts all its blessed influences, to say 
the least of it, in as remarkable a degree on the other, as on 
this sie of the Atlantic. In what manner this difference is to be 
accounted for, it is perhaps not easy to determine. It may 
be owing toa difference in the style of preaching. Among us 
it is more common than with them, when ministers and 
people are in earnest about religion, to urge sinners to imme- 
diate repentance. but the style of preaching would scarcely 
account for this difference. ‘The late Dr. Payson, one of 
the best, most faithful, and most eloquent preachers of New 
England, was not blessed in a remarkable degree with re- 
vivals. Men incomparably his inferiors,-have received to 
their churches vastly greater numbers than he. On this 
subject there is, doubtless, much to be learned. 

Of one fact, however, the evidence is abundant. We 
may be satisfied by a very limited observation, that there 
may be religious excitements, terminating in numerous pro- 
fessions of conversion, in which the evidence is very small, 
that any good whatever has been done; while the evils 
which ensue are many and permanent. No one can have 
paid any attention to this subject in the United States, with- 
out being obliged to admit this painful fact. Is it possible 
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to trace the difference between what are called revivals of 
religion, to any settled principles ? We offer the following 
suggestions, in the hope that they may throw some light 
upon the subject. 

There can be no doubt, that in the mental exercises 
awakened in the act of conversion, there may be observed 
two classes of emotions. In the first place, there are those 
which are wholly spiritual or moral. Such are remorse for 
guilt, sorrow for sin, a turning of the soul from all moral 
evil, submission to God, faith in the Redeemer, and joy in 
the Holy Spirit. But, in the next place, it is evident that 
these are, of necessity, accompanied by others, which are in 
no manner moral, but only physical emotions. Such are 
simple fear, arising from a conviction of the certainty of 
punishment, despair of escape from wrath, joy at the hope of 
expected deliverance, and exultation at the prospect of im- 
mortal bliss) Now, it is manifest, that fear in view of 
danger, and joy at the belief of deliverance from it, have in 
them nothing moral. ‘They may be awakened by a thunder- 
storm, a fit of alarming sickness, or an unexpected escape from 
death, as truly as by the revelations of another world. All 
this is a matter of common observation. President Edwards 
is very explicit on this subject. ‘ Convictions of conscience, 
through the influences of God’s Spirit, consist in conviction 
of sinfulness of heart and practice, and of the dreadfulness of 
sin as committed against a God of terrible majesty , infinite 
holiness, and hatred of sin, and strict justice in punishing 
it. But there are some persons that have frightful appre- 
hensions of hell, a dreadful pit ready to swallow them up, 
and flames ready to lay hold of them, and devils around 
them ready to seize them, who at the same time seem to 
have very little proper enlightenings of conscience, reall 
convincing them of their sinfulness of heart and life.”—Re- 
ligious Affections, p. 83. 

It is only necessary to direct the attention of any reasona- 
ble man to these two classes of affections, to show that they 
are in their nature wholly unlike. One is merely physical, 
belonging to us as sensitive beings; the other is moral, 
belonging to us exclusively, as creatures under moral obliga- 
tion. The one arises from the conviction that we have 
done wrong, the other from the fact that we are in danger of 
misery. The one derives joy from repentance, the conscious- 
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ness of having done right, and of pleasing our Father in 
heaven; the other, from the hope that we have escaped 
danger, and are now no more liable to pain. The moral 
affection is accompanied in general, of course, by the physi- 
cal; the physical may exist, and exist to any degree what- 
ever, without the moral. It has so existed contemporaneously 
with religious affections, from the time of Simon Magus to 
the present day. 

But let us now attend to another fact. ‘The emotions of 
terror and joy, or those which, for the want of a better name, 
we have called physical, are exceedingly liable to become 
contagious. Every one knows how readily terror is propa- 
gated through large masses of men, in armies and in crowds. 
A single shriek will send a thrill of horror through a tumul- 
tuous assembly. The Roman armies were aware of this 
fact, and when they were seized with sudden fright, ascribed 
the calamity to the god Pan; hence, the word panic. The 
case is similar with the exciting, as with the depressing 
emotions. Every one knows the contagious nature of laugh- 
ter. We cannot go into a company deeply moved with 
grief, without being saddened. We cannot long remain with 
the gay, without becoming mirthful. ‘The fact would be the 
same, even if we spoke a language different from theirs, and 
knew not the cause of their joy or their sorrow. If, however, 
we knew it, the power of sympathy would be added, and we 
should be more deeply and permanently affected. 

But we may go a step farther. Not only are the emotions 
of joy and sorrow contagious in general; they are so in 
particular. That is to say, any particular form of sorrow or 
joy, or of sorrow and joy in succession, may very rapidly 
spread from individual to individual, through a_ whole 
community. All this may be observed at any time, in the 
changes produced by eloquence at political meetings or in 
the theatre. And it is manifest that the peculiar physical 
emotions connected with religion are subjected to the same 
law. The dread of wrath, the subsequent joy of par- 
don, which are properly caused by a change in the moral 
state, may be awakened without any change of the moral 
state, and may be propagated just as well as any other 
emotions of a kindred character. 

But it is also a well known fact, that the propagation of 
these emotions may be rendered more easy or more difficult, 
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by a variety of circumstances. For instance, the propagation 
of emotion is more rapid among acquaintances than among 
strangers. They more easily penetrate a crowded than a 
sparse assembly, and the larger the assembly, the more 
striking is the effect. No one ever saw asmall congregation, 
scattered over an immense house, strongly excited. Mass 
meetings for political excitation are dull, spiritless failures, 
unless a great crowd can be assembled. And not only must 
they be in great numbers, they must be closely packed. <A 
mass meeting, in which every one was at arm’s length from 
his neighbor, could not be kept together by the most vocif- 
erous orator of the excitable West. Time also enters into 
the result. If men can be kept together, closely packed, for 
several hours, emotion becomes much more contagious. 
And if with short intervals, they can be assembled in this 
manner for several days, and the same subjects kept steadily 
before the mental vision, the effect becomes more certain, 
and the desired type of feeling is more distinctly impressed. 
All this is moreover increased by music, instrumental or 
vocal; not the music of Handel or Mozart, but short snatches, 
common airs, violent contrasts of movement, adapted to bold, 
or startling, or humorous verses, impregnated with the spirit 
of cant, and appealing in the most decided manner to visible 
emblems, or to the exciting topics of party animosity. 

All this is, as we suppose, well established fact. It 
belongs some how or other, to the human constitution. If it 
be so, it applies to the merely physical emotions associated 
with conversion, as well as to any others. Under precisely 
such circumstances as we have stated, would this peculiar kind 
of emotion be produced ; and having been once produced, it 
would rapidly wultiply itself among ever so great a crowd. 
Let a large congregation meet for six or eight hours a day ; 
let them be addressed with fervor on the terrors of the com- 
ing retribution, let a physical hell be vividly and steadfastly 
set before them, let horrific tales and awful dreams be re- 
lated, and let again the overwhelming joy of the new convert 
be set forth, let spiritual songs of rapture be sung with 
energy by a whole congregation, let this be continued until 
the nervous systems of the audience begin to waver under 
the continued pressure, and then let some individual pro- 
claim in the face of the multitude that he had just passed 
through a particular series of emotions, that series on which 

VOL.IX.—NO. XXXV. 33* 
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the attention of the whole mass had been fixed, and it would 
be remarkable if this particular type of feeling did not spread 
with rapidity. Another, and another would follow in the 
same train. ‘The rest would go away, hoping for the same 
effect on themselves, and would be very likely soon to 
experience it. Thus, in a few days, there might be a great 
number professing to have experienced a religious change. 
Of these, some might possibly, with all this, have mingled 
true moral feelings. But it could not be expected that this 
would be the rule; it would be, commonly, rather the 
exception. A man might go through all this succession of 


sorrow and joy, and have no true conception either of the » 


law of God, of his own sinfulness, of the way of salvation by 
Christ, of repentance, or faith ; or least of all, of the holiness 
essential to Christianity. 

All this might happen thoughtlessly, under the direction 
of good men who did not distinctly discern the nature of the 
gospel, and who were too solicitous to increase the number 
of their communicants. It would, however, be still worse, 
if it were reduced to a system, and a particular order of men 
allowed to set themselves apart for the special purpose of 
going from place to place with the intention of creating every 
where, a religious excitement of a few weeks’ duration. The 
views of the pastor would be sobered down by the result of 
his mistakes, and he would grow wiser by experience. The 
evangelist takes none of the consequences of his own meas- 
ures, and hence his errors must very soon become aggravated. 
The pastor would naturally take the advice of the wisest and 
best men with whom he had been in the habit of laboring. 
The evangelist, setting aside all these restraints, would be 
moderated by none of these correctives. Hence it is evident 
that a mistake of this kind, a substitution of physical, in the 
place of spiritual emotions, would be much more likely to 
occur under an itinerating, than under a regular ministry. 

But aside from all this, the evangelist is placed in circum- 
stances of particular temptation. Mistaking physical emotion 
for conversion, it is not remarkable that he should construct 
his arrangements soas to produce it. But this is very liable to 
involve him in measures at the best questionable, and at the 
worst decidedly wrong. For instance, it is important that 
the community believe him always successful in his attempts 
to produce a revival. He is hence tempted to speak very 
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frequently, and as largely as possible, of his former triumphs, 
and of the multitudes who, in other places, have joined the 
churches to which he has ministered. No man can speak 
often of himself, specially in his own praise, and more special- 
ly in a public assembly, without creating a tendency to ex- 
aggeration ; it is well if he do not end in equivocation and 
falsehood ; he will certainly end in disgusting vanity and vulgar 
impudence. Again, as we have before remarked, it is neces- 
sary to the rapid propagation of physical emotion, that the 
audience should be packed; the house must by some means 
be filled. Hence there is a strong temptation to use question- 
able methods for filling it. If plain preaching will not suffice, 
artifice may possibly be resorted to. Sometimes people can 
be collected together by droll stories, odd expressions, and 
burlesque gesticulation. If this fail, the same end may be 
frequently accomp''shed by wholesale and specially by retail 
abuse of sects, churches, and above all, of persons in the 
immediate vicinity. ‘* He who vilifies established authority,” 
says Dr. Johnson, “ will never want an audience.” If this 
abuse can be carried so far as to create some symptoms of 
popular indignation, however slight, so that the civil author- 
ities can be called upon, and the cry of persecution raised, 
the work is done, and a crowded house is secured for a fort- 
night. Again, the ordinary decorums of society are unfavor- 
able to the propagation of physical emotion. There will, 
therefore, arise a strong temptation to throw them aside for 
the good of the cause. Women must unsex themselves, and 
reveal their personal feelings on the subject of religion, in the 
presence of a mixed assembly of strangers. Little children 
must be put forth as the teachers of their parents. If several 
speak and pray together, the effect will be the more startling, 
and the propagation of emotion more rapid. And, as all this 
is done at the command of one man, it is evident that he 
must assume and maintain a sway over the minds and con- 
sciences of his hearers, which is no where seen beyond the 
confines of the Catholic church. He becomes, for the time, 
the pope of the assembly; and having broken down the 
ordinary restraints of decorum, he rules with a despotic and 
unquestioned authority, which, under any other circumstances, 
would be deemed dangerous to himself, and intolerable to 
his hearers.* 





*It is interesting to observe how very careful the early Christians were, of 
matters of personal decorum, in their religious assemblies. In 1 Cor. 11: 1—16, 
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But this is not all. ‘The proofs of his success must be 
made manifest. This manifestation is most readily made by 
crowding his converts into the visible church. He knows that 
delay w ould cool the ardor of some, and change the resolution 
of others. Hence he admits to the church, on his own 
responsibility, all who profess to have experienced the emo- 
tions which he has been striving to create. Assuming that, 
by a conversation of a few moments with a stranger, he is 
able to determine his spiritual state, he hurries him into the 
visible fold, for the double purpose of increasing the present 
effect, and of enlarging the sphere of his future triumph. 

But enough. Such are manifestly the temptations of an 
evangelist, or itinerating revivalist. We by no means assert, 
that this is always or frequently done on set purpose, with 
the intention of rendering the interests of religion subservient 
to personal agerandizement. Yet it would be strange, if it 
were not sometimes so done. It. probably originates, in most 
cases, in a desire to do good, without correctly. perceiving the 
manner in which good may really be done. By pursuing 
the wrong manner, the preacher is exposed to peculiar temp- 
tations. ‘These temptations are substantially those to lving, 
avarice, and licentiousness ; and by one or the other, or by 
two of them combined, a very large proportion of evangelists 
have made shipwreck of Christian character. 

The effects of such mistakes upon the moral interests of a 
community must be deplorable. It is no trifling thing for a 
man to go through a series of exercises, which he is told are 
conversion, while his heart is wholly unaffected. If he join 
the church, and be led into no vice, he will probably cling to 
this false hope through life; and besides losing his own soul, 
will, by the whole weight of his influence, tend to assimilate 
the church with the world. _ If he do not join the church, he 
will, of course, in a few weeks, lose all his impressions, and 
become worse than before; worse in two respects,—more 
vicious, and more hardened; and both, from the fact that he 
believes himself to have tried by experience what religion is, 
and has found it to be all a contemptible delusion. 
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St. Paul even gives particular directions about covering or not covering the head, 
and wearing the hair long or short. This is a matter, of course, in itself indiffer- 
ent. But, inasmuch as it was at that time a conventional mark of modest or im- 
modest character, he insists, with apostolical authority, upon conformity to the 
established usage. He thus teaches us, that religion furnishes us no reason for 
indecorum. And observation has since taught us, that when religion is made an 
excuse for personal impropriety, it is liable also to be made an excuse for actual 
sin. 
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We do not here allude to the effect of these measures in 
unsettling the ministry. ‘This is painful, but it is a small 
matter, in comparison with the great concern of-the souls of 
the community. It is, besides, perfectly natural. If a min- 
ister desires his people to employ another man, to do the 
work for which he is paid himself, he confesses that he is 
really unfit to do it. If his people come to the same conclu- 
sion, we do not see that there is any occasion for surprise. 

But it may be said, that this is the only way of increasing 
our churches ; that unless we have evangelists, we have no 
additions. ‘To this it might be answered, were this system 
common, the objection, we fear, would come to be true; for 
piety would be soon exchanged for physical emotion. But 
is the objection true ? Then there is surely cause for alarm 
for the ark of Israel. ‘There must then be a grievous fault, 
either in pastors or people, or in both together. Let him 
who makes the objection, inquire where the fault lies. 

Finally, if such are the dangers of revivals, what is to be 
done? How are they to be rendered a blessing to the church, 
such as the Holy Spirit intends, and how are they to be pro- 
tected against the errors, and consequent evils, to which we 
have alluded ? 

In the first place, let us learn a lesson from the evangelists 
themselves. We think that they mistake the object of the 
Christian ministry; but, granting them their object, they 
pursue it commendably. They are thoroughly in earnest 
about it. ‘They spare no labor. ‘They shrink from no effort. 
They aim always at immediate effect. They deal in no 
generalities, but preach directly to the men before them, and 
bring the topic to bear at once, so that there is no possibility 
that an audience can mistake it. Every one feels that there 
is something for him to do, and to do now; and that he is 
losing a golden opportunity, if he delays the doing of it for a 
moment. 

Now, all this is worthy of commendation. ‘There is always 
something which commands our respect in simple earnestness. 
Let us, then, be really in earnest in our work. Let us not 
be the first to complain of our labor, but let us give such 
proof of our ministry, that every one may see that our whole 
body, soul and spirit is fully engaged in it. Let us have no 
essays, mere discussions of abstract truth, but let us have 
sermons, persuasive orations, that shall always bring an audi- 
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ence toa pause. Let us aim at immediate effect on the 
consciences of men. Not that ultimate effect is to be lost 
sight of. Divine truth is a system, of which only a part can 
be communicated at a time. But every part of it is of prac- 
tical application, and should be made to work its intended 
effect, now, this moment, on the men directly before us. And 
whether we preach to sinners or to saints, let us aim, in every 
sermon, to leave an audience in some respects better, more 
thoughtful, more penitent men, than we found them; and let 
us acknowledge ourselves to bave failed, if this be not 
accomplished. 

And let us preach, without ceasing, the great cardinal 
doctrines of the Reformation,—the depravity, and helpless- 
ness, and just condemnation of man, the atonement of Jesus 
Christ, justification by faith, the evidences of Christian char- 
acter, and the necessity af personal holiness and habitual 
growth in grace. We proceed too much on the supposition 
that we and others understand these doctrines; hence we 
leave the great centre, the core of the system, and content 
ourselves with scaling off, here and there, a sliver from the 
circumference. In all this we grievously err. ‘These doc- 
trines are not understood. ‘The people of God long for them. 
We rarely preach them, and still more rarely enter profoundly 
into them. If we preached them more, we should have more 
frequent revivals. If we preached them as we ought, why 
should we not have a continued revival ? 

And lastly, in respect to a revival, we may learn a prac- 
tical lesson. We see that there is, at such a season, a danger 
of mistaking, and leading souls to mistake, physical emotion 
for converting grace. ‘This is, by all means, as we love the 
souls of men, to be avoided. Let us, then, on such occasions, 
beware of our danger. Let us forego the contemptible vanity 
of making large additions to our church. Let us rather seek 
to vlorify God, by being the instruments of converting as 
many souls to Christ as we can. In order to do this, let us 
on such occasions address ourselves as much as possible to 
the consciences, and as little as possible to the physical feel- 
ings, of men. It is the most solemn position in which a 
minister of Christ can be placed. On his conduct in this 
matter, the salvation of the souls of a multitude depends. He 
has no wisdom capable of directing him in so momentous a 
erisis. Let him, then, flee to the word of God. Let him 
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present the unadulterated truth of the gospel. Let him 
abhor all additional doctrines, or motives, or measures, which 
the New Testament does not sanction. And let him mortify 
his pride yet more. When the people are crowding around 
him, and are disposed to attribute all efficacy to his prayers, 
and constitute him a sort of mediator with God, let him lie 
the lower in the dust, and tell them only the more pointedly 
the whole truth, that he is a helpless, self-condemned sinner, 
that he can do them no good, that the controversy is wholly 
between them and God, and that in the solitude of their own 
bosoms, with God alone, they must settle it. Instead of 
allowing them to lean on each other, spending their whole 
time in public and exciting assemblies, let him direct them to 
their Bibles and their closets. Instead of exciting their hopes 
and fears, let him arouse their consciences to a conviction of 
guilt, and lead them by faith to the Saviour, always insisting 
that religion is a matter between God and a man’s own soul ; 
and that, in this case, above all others, the proud helpers will 
stoop under us; and that we, each one for himself, must 
submit to God through Christ, or perish for ever. And in 
admitting members to the church, let him use a judicious 
caution. Let him—no matter how much the people may 
urge him to the contrary—let him be slow in admitting mem- 
bers to his church. That man must be either very inexpe- 
rienced, or very dishonest, who asserts that he is able to 
judge of another’s moral state by a mere “ relation of experi- 
ences.” Noman can form an opinion on such a subject, with- 
out knowing what effect the experience has on the practice. 
Time must be taken, to observe this effect ; and nothing but 
time will enable us to do it. If we act on any other princi- 
ples, we may enlarge our churches, but there will very soon 
be no difference between the church and the world. And 
“if any man defile the church of God, him will God destroy.” 

We have alluded to but a portion of the reflections that 
arise from the reading of the work before us. We must, 
however, here close these desultory remarks. We cheerfully 
recommend the work to our readers, and specially to the 
clergy of New England at the present day. 
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The Highlands of Ethiopia. 


ARTICLE Y. 
THE HIGHLANDS OF ETHIOPIA. 


Tue Hieuuanps or Eruriopia. By Major W. Cornwattis 
Harris, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s Engineers. From 
the First London Edition. New York: J. Winchester. 
Svo., pp. 392. 1844. 


A soox which adds to our real knowledge of geography is 
always welcome ; and doubly welcome is a volume professing 
to shed light over the untrodden regions of Central Africa. 
Many travellers have skirted the shores, and some have 
penetrated the continent for a considerable distance inland. 
Such ingresses, however, have generally been made from the 
western or southern side; and either the unhealthiness of the 
climate, or the dissensions of the native tribes, or other obsta- 
cles, have sent them back, before they had accomplished the 
exploration of half the breadth or the length of that portion 
of the globe. A large department of our maps of Africa 
remains terra incognita. Uncouth and unintelligible names 
are printed on a surface destitute of boundary lines, without 
mountains, rivers, lakes, or even deserts. Except the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, and the head waters of the Nile, on the 
north, and a very narrow belt of civilized places on the two 
opposite sides of the continent, there is little substantial 
information concerning any thing which exists between the 
tenth parallel of north latitude and the territory of the Hot- 
tentots, about the thirtieth, south. ‘The title of the volume 
quoted led us to anticipate some information respecting the 
interior of Africa, which bears upon the maps the generic 
name of Ethiopia. But we soon perceived, that the term is 
used in a restricted sense; and that the theatre of the author’s 
observations is confined to a small region along the southern 
boundary of Abyssinia. With the sources of information at 
his command, a map might have been -constructed, much 
fuller than the common ones. ‘The engravings are not devoid 
of interest; but for geographical science, an improved map 
would have been a more valuable appendage. ‘The volume 
has many points of interest. It is written in a lively manner, 
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evidently by a practised hand. Some parts of it are in the 
gay narrative style of a newspaper letter-writer, often on the 
wing, and recording his notices with the vividness and spirit 
of a man, himself the subject of the events which he describes. 
Some chapters detail the legends of the country, or the history 
and adventures of a prominent individual. Others describe 
the customs of the people, their laws, language, and religious 
institutions. The number of chapters is 135, with eight 
scholar-like appendices, pertaining to the meteorology, botany, 
zoology, manuscript literature, and ecclesiastical calendar of 
Southern Abyssinia. 

The expedition which gave rise to this work was sent from 
Bombay by the British East India Company, near the close 
of April, 1841. ‘The embassy was composed of about thirty 
persons, charged to visit the king of Shoa in Southern Abys- 
sinia, for the purpose of negotiating a treaty of trade and 
commerce. Ankober, the capital of Shoa, is computed to be 
about four hundred miles inland from the port of ‘Tajira, on 
the African coast. ‘The embassy remained in the kingdom 
of Shoa for several months, and at its capital Mr. Harris 
wrote out the account of his visit, which constitutes the pres- 
ent volume. Leaving Bombay in a British steamer, they 
crossed the sea of Arabia to Aden, a port nearly on the 
strait of Bab el Mandeb, a distance of 1680 miles, in about 
nine days. Aden is the capital of the British possessions in 
Arabia,—a city, “situated upon the seashore, without either 
seed, water or tree.” Military sagacity, however, has made 
it a strong fortification, the Gibraltar of British Arabia. The 
houses seem to have arisen from the ruins of former edifices, 
and on many of the wooden cornices are carved choice 
sentences from the Koran. ‘The present number of inhab- 
itants is about 20,000. ‘The children of the tribe of Judah 
may be regarded as identified with the soil. Fleeing from 
Mohammedan oppression in other places, here, under the 
wing of England, they are the artisans and manufacturers of 
the population. ‘In uninterrupted security, they ply their 
industrious occupation, and fearlessly practise those rites 
which have been religiously preserved from the time that their 
priests bore aloft the ark of the covenant. Stone slabs with 
Hebrew inscriptions mark the resting-place of the departed ; 
schools witness the education of the rising generation; and 
men and women, arrayed in their holiday apparel, sit apart 
VOL. IX.—NO. XXXV. 
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in the synagogue, to listen, at each return of their Sabbath, 
to the law which has been read, since, ‘ by way of the wilder- 
ness out of the Red Sea,’ their fathers ‘went up harnessed 
out of the land of Egypt.’” A wide field is open for mer- 
cantile speculation ; and, through the influence of this port 
and its civilized and Christian inhabitants, a great improve- 
ment in that whole region of Africa may be confidently 
anticipated. 

Leaving Aden, the embassy crossed the strait to Tajira, 
on the opposite coast of Africa. Here they completed the 
necessary preparations for their journey to the heart of the 
country. But it required no ordinary degree of courage to 
look forward to a sojourn of many months among a people 
of whom the inhabitants of 'Tajura were a specimen. Great 
prudence and dexterity were requisite, to elude the consum- 
mate knavery, and unblushing and practised depravity of all 
with whom they had any thing to do. The prominent char- 
acteristic of the dwellers in this seaport, and indeed of all 
with whom the embassy met in their journey in the interior, 
was disgusting filth. ‘ Rancid mutton-fat, an inch thick, 
frosts a bushy wig of cauliflower growth, which harbors 
myriads of vermin. Under the melting rays of a tropical sun, 
the grease pours copiously over the skin; and the use of 
water, except as a beverage, being a thing absolutely unheard 
of, a Danakil pollutes the atmosphere with effluvium, such as 
is only to be encountered elsewhere in the purlieus of a tallow- 
chandler’s shop.” ‘The greater part of the population are 
engaged in the slave-trade ; and the exportation of slaves is 
sufficiently lucrative to allow every man to purchase such 
luxuries and fruits as he needs, without the fatigue of agricul- 
tural labor. ‘Three thousand human beings are kidnapped 
annually in the interior, and transported to the sea-coast for 
sale. Avaricious, indolent, false to their engagements, even 
when they have confirmed their word by the most solemn 
oaths, the Danakil, as the people in this region are called, 
cannot be trusted without continual supervision. Any ar- 
rangement made with them is subject, at the beginning, to 
endless disputes, and afterwards to every conceivable effort 
at evasion. Lying, as among most other heathen nations, 
is preferred by them to the truth, even when no apparent 
reason exists for it. The various districts through which the 
expedition passed could, in this respect, be described with 
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equal force by the language which our author uses of the 
Bedouins : 


‘Tt may be received as an axiom, that no Bedouin will speak the 
truth, although the doing so might prove to his obvious advantage. 
He is not only a liar by the force of rooted habit and example, but also 
upon principle ; and his oaths are simple matters of form. The name 
of God is invoked; and the Koran taken to witness, in falsehoods the 
most palpable ; and to have sworn with the last solemnity, is far from 
being regarded in the light of a binding obligation. A stone having 
been cast upon the earth, fire is quenched in water, and the adjuration 
repeated, ‘ May this body become putrified, and may Allah thus ex- 
tinguish me, if I utter that which is not true!’ ”’ 


This testimony corresponds with the testimony of other 
travellers in the Mohammedan countries especially, and 
among pagans generally. ‘The late Mr. Ward says the 
same thing of the Hindoos, and Mr. Jones, of the Siamese. 
It is not our purpose to construct, in this place, a missionary 
argument. But when we compare this habit with such pas- 
sages as Rev. 21: 8, 27; 22: 15; Heb. 12: 14, we can- 
not fail to be impressed with the importance of sending the 
gospel, with its illuminating and reforming influence, to the 
ends of the earth, with the least possible delay. ‘These men 
know the difference between falsehood and truth. They are 
not so unenlightened as to mistake the one for the other. 
Even if their conscience is warped, their social relations 
teach them that falsehood is wrong. But when to the sin. of 
lying, we find that they add the sins of adultery, robbery, 
and murder, and remember who has said—*“ without holiness 
no man shall see the Lord,’”’—when we read such assevera- 
tions of eternal truth on the one hand, coming with authority 
from heaven, and compare with them the character and 
habits of such persons, on the other, we are led to ask in 
respect to them, with deep concern, ‘Who, then, can be 
saved ?” 

It is remarkable how much superstitious folly, and how 
much reverence for the exterior of religion, the heathen 
mingle with their revolting wickedness; as if moral duty 
admitted a sort of compensatory system;—as if a heavy 
amount of evil deeds could be counterbalanced by a small 
offset of pious formalism ;—and, as if some kind of physical 
efficacy existed in sentences from the Koran, or in invoca- 
tions of Allah, which could do a man good aside from any 
spiritual reception of them. ‘Thus the Mohammedans gen- 
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erally preserve every little scrap of paper picked up in the 
street, especially if it have upon it any unintelligible writing 
under the impression that it may have upon it some precious 
extract from the Koran. One of the Danakil accompanying 
this embassy, in the anticipation of danger, substituted a 
folio copy of the Koran for a duodecimo one, which had 
before graced his shoulder ; as if the more portly the volume, 
the more potent the charm. Most of the people of that race 
carry about with them massy amulets in leathern envelopes, 
or entire Korans, in quarto or octavo. ‘The ancient Arab 
remedy of swallowing the water in which passages from the 
holy book have been washed from the board or paper where- 
on they are inscribed, is in universal repute as a sovereign 
medicine for every ailment to which frail flesh is heir—the 
firm of sultan, wazir and kazi, who alone possess the privi- 
lege of wearing turbans, holding the monopoly, and driving 
a most profitable trade by the preparation of this simple, 
but potent specific.” But although the superstition of the 
Danakil is no where abated, the religious formalism which 
prevails on the coast, does not penetrate to the heart of the 
continent. ‘The mosque and the muezzin, have no exist- 
ence in the interior, where religion gradually shades away ; 
and, uulike the people of ‘Tajura, there is here [beyond the 
Haw ash| little external display of Islamism observable, save 
in the bigoted detestation evinced toward those of every 
other than the Mohammedan creed.” The sword of the false 
prophet has carried thither a single element of his bloody faith, 
and that, the worst. ‘The Danakil children receive suffi- 
cient education to enable them to spell out the Koran, 
although few proceed to any higher attainments. The 
sultan, the oldest male inhabitant, is the only individual in 
Tajira, who is not acquainted with the alphabet. ‘T’o stimu- 
late the literary enthusiasm of the children, a long streak is 
drawn with white chalk by the pedagogue on the cheek of 
the children, who distinguish themselves for diligence and 
docility, while a black streak, in like manner, disgraces the 
idle and stupid. 

But it was not our design to detain our readers on the 
road. As the Highlands form the subject of the volume, it 
is our duty to proceed thither without delay. ‘The embassy 
pursued their journey from the sea-coast, in the midst of 
unnumbered obstacles, dangers, and vexations, often through 
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hordes of hostile Bedouins—always among guides and ser- 
vants watching every opportunity to perplex their employers 
and retard their progress, to increase their own exorbitant 
demands, or to pilfer whatever articles were within their 
reach. Here they passed over beetling precipices, and there 
down into rugged and gloomy chasms. Now, they endured 
the keenest suffering from want of water; and now crossing, 
with much difficulty and hazard, the rapid Hawash, which 
rises in the mountains, and at last loses itself among the 
sands of a parched desert, the precious liquid for which, a 
short time before, they were perishing, delayed them by its 
swift and dangerous current. 

Leaving Adel, the expedition also escaped from the hot, 
sandy plains, and began to ascend the heights towards the 
capital of Shoa. ‘The change was a most delightful one,— 
from barrenness, scorching heat and thirst, to fruitfulness, 


verdure, a mild temperature, and abundant supplies of water 
and food. Our author says: 


*¢ Every change of the soil and climate of Africa is in extremes, and 
barrenness and unbounded fertility border on each other, with a sudden- 
ness whereof the denizens of temperate climes can form no conception. 
As if by the touch of the magician’s wand, the scene now passes in an 
instant, from parched and arid wastes to the green and lovely highlands 
of Abyssinia, presenting one sheet of rich and thriving cultivation. 
Each fertile knoll is crowned with its peaceful hamlet,—each rural 
vale, traversed by its crystal brook, and teeming with herds and flocks. 
The cool mountain zephyr is redolent of eglantine and jasmine, and the 
soft, green turf, spangled with clover, daisies and buttercups, yields at 
every step, the aromatic fragrance of the mint and thyme.”’ 


Malte Brun remarks that the name Ethiopians, applied to 
the natives of Abyssinia, and other parts of Africa, is of 
Greek origin, and “has been employed to signify every 
people of a deep complexion.” ‘The people of Abyssinia 
prefer to be called Agazian, the title of their kingdom being 
Agazi, or Ghez. “ The name of Habesh, given to them by 
the Mohammedans, and from which the Europeans have 
coined such names as Abassi, and Abyssini, is an Arabic 
term, signifying ‘a mixed people,’ and the Abyssinians scorn- 
fully disclaim it.” But the account of Mr. Harris shows 
them, nevertheless, to be a mixed people, and their country, 
a mixed country. ‘Their geographical position places them 
within ten degrees of the equator. But while their physical 
aspect presents the arid deserts on the one hand, and the 
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luxurious vegetation on the other, of the equatorial regions, 
the highlands nourish the fruits and plants which belong to 
the temperate zone. ‘The people are neither distinctly 
Caucasian, nor distinctly African ; but their form, hair and fea- 
tures seem to ally them now to one race, and now to another. 
They are called Christians. Judaism has also been among 
them, and left the traces of its institutions and its worship. 
In one respect, as we have seen, they are fierce Mohammed- 
ans; and the narrative before us shows that, in addition to 
these, they are, in some points, profound idclatess. Such an 
incongruous mixture of Judaism, paganism, popery, and the 
religion of the false prophet, could not probably be found 
elsewhere upon earth. 


After tedious delays, the embassy at last reached Ankober, 
the capital of the kingdom of Shoa, and were presented to the 
king. A newly erected building, in the style of the country, 
was set apart for the visiters. 


‘*The king was attired in a silken Arab vest, of green brocade, 
partially shrouded under the ample folds of a white cotton robe, of 
Abyssinian manufacture, adorned with sundry broad crimson stripes 
and borders. Forty summers, whereof eight and twenty had been 
passed under the uneasy cares of the crown, ‘had slightly furrowed his 
dark brow, and somewhat grizzled a full bushy head of hair, arrayed 
in elaborate curls, after the fashion of George the First; and although 
considerably disfigured by the loss of the left eye, the expression of his 
manly features, open, pleasing and commanding, did not in their tout 
ensemble belie the character for impartial justice, which the despot has 
obtained far and wide—even the Danakil comparing him toa ‘fine 
balance of gold.’ 

All those manifold salutations and inquiries which overwrought 
politeness here enforces, duly concluded, the letters with which the 
embassy had been charged—enveloped in flowered muslin, and rich 
gold kimkhab—were presented in a sandal-wood casket, minutely 
inlaid with ivory; and the contents having been read and expounded, 
the costly presents from the British government were introduced in 
succession, to be spread out before the glistening eyes of the court. 
The rich Brussels carpet, which completely covered the hall, together 
with Cachemire shawls, and embroidered Delhi scarfs of resplendent 
hues, attracted universal attention ; and some of the choicest specimens 
were from time to time handed to the alcove by the chief of the eunuchs. 
On the introduction of each new curiosity, the surprise of the king became 
more and more unfeigned. Bursts of merriment followed the magic 
revolutions of a group of Chinese dancing figures; and when the 
European escort in full uniform, with the sergeant at their head, 
marched into the centre of the hall—faced in front of the throne, and 
performed the manual and platoon exercises, amid jewelry glittering on 
tugs, gay shawls, and silver cloths which strewed the floor, ornamented 
clocks chiming, and musical boxes playing, ‘God save the Queen,’ his 
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majesty appeared quite entranced, and declared that he possessed no 
words to express his gratitude. But many and bright were the smiles 
that lighted up the royal features, as three hundred muskets, with 
bayonets fixed, were piled in front of the footstool. A buzz of mingled 
wonder and applause, which half drowned the music, arose from the 
crowded courtiers; and the measure of the warlike monarch’s satisfac- 


tion now filled to overflowing. ‘God will reward you,’ he exclaimed, 
‘for 1 cannot.’ 


But astonishment and admiration knew no bounds, as the populace 
next spread over the face of the hills to witness the artillery practice, 
which formed the sequel to the presentation of these princely sights. 
A sheet was attached to the opposite face of the ravine. The green 
valley again rung to the unwonted roar of ordnance; and, as the white 
cloth flew in shreds to the wind, under a rapid discharge of round shot, 
canister, and grape, amid the crumbling of the rock, and the rush of 
the falling stones, . . ashout rose long and loud over the pealing 
echoes, which rattled from hill to hill; and far along the serrated chain 
was proclaimed the arrival of foreign guests, and the royal acquisition, 
through their means, of potent engines of war.”’ 


Ankober, the capital of Shoa, is spread over the side of a 
mountain, shaped like the fabled sphinx. The rude huts of 
the inhabitants cover the whole mountain, from the base to 
the summit. ‘The population numbers from twelve to fifteen 
thousand. Notwithstanding the salubrity of the climate, 
many things conspire to make the highlands of Abyssinia 
any thing but an inviting residence. ‘The markets are at a 
great distance from the capital, and all the articles required 
for domestic use can rarely be found at the same market. It 
is often necessary to send far in different directions. Many 
royal monopolies exist, which render the supply of some 
commodities both small, and inferior in quality. All the 
wood in the kingdom belongs to the king, ex-officio. The same 
is true of most of the grazing grounds. Porters are not to 
be obtained, unless through a direct mandate from the king. 
The use of glazed windows is unknown. 

There are five churches in the capital. To one of them, 
the English ambassadors were refused admission, because 
they drank coffee, and smoked tobacco, both of which are 
interdicted in Shoa, on religious grounds. ‘They obtained 
admission, however, to another, the cathedral of St. Michael. 

The apex is graced by a kind of Chinese lantern. The 
coarse walls of earth were partially whitewashed. An 
ostrich egg—the emblem of idolatry—was suspended from 
the ceiling, and a herd of turbaned monks and unwashed 
beggars constituted the congregation. 
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‘‘The walls were adorned with a few shields, and with miserable 
daubs, representing the Madonna, the Holy Trinity in celo, the father 
of evil, enveloped in flames, St. Peter, and St. Paul, St. George and 
his green dragon, St. Demetrius vanquishing the lion, St. Tekla 
Haimanot, St. Balaam and his ass, the patron saint, and every other 
saint in the Abyssinian calendar. . . In the holy of holies, which 
may be penetrated by none save the high priest, is deposited the sacred 
tabot, or ark of the faith, consecrated at Gondar by the delegate of the 
Coptic patriarch ; and around the veil that fell before this mysterious 
emblem, there hung in triumph four sporting pictures from the pencil 
of Alken, which had been presented to his majesty. ‘They represented 
the great Leicestershire steeple-chase ; and Dick Christian, with his 
head in a ditch, occupying far the most prominent niche in the boasted 
cathedral of St. Michael.”’ 


This extract shows, upon the face of it, to what depths of 
degradation the people have sunk. ‘There is nothing eleva- 
ting in their religion or their social intercourse. Fabulous 
monsters and absurd superstitions take the place of the Crea- 
tor and Supreme Ruler of the universe. Even wicked men 
are canonized by them, and are worshipped among the 
saints. We have looked in the ecclesiastical calendar at the 
close of the volume, to find a single day not appropriated to 
some saint, or set apart to a festival. But we have looked 
in vain. ‘There are more saints and festivals to be celebrated, 
than days in the year. Five or six names are often put 
down against asingle day. In one instance, we noticed eight, 
in two others, twelve each, and in one, still more. And ina 
church where St. Balaam and his ass are among the decora- 
tions of the walls, it is not surprising to find Judith, the slayer 
of Holofernes, the four beasts of the Apocalypse, the grand- 
mother of Christ, Johannes the woman-hater, Raphael the 
Archangel, the Seven Sleepers, Joachim the grandfather of 
Christ, call the wives of Agrippa, among the saints, who are 
canonized and worshipped. Superstition will find objects of 
reverence among beings already existing, or it will construct 
them out of shadows and fancies. 

The worship on the occasion spoken of was nothing but a 
brief, screaming chant. No homily or instructive discourse 
stimulated the audience to the exercise of faith, hope and 
charity. No affectionate expostulation rebuked their sins. 
No Christian exhortation was pronounced, leading the im- 
penitent to godly sorrow and newness of life. No humble 
prayer conducted the assembly to the gate of heaven, or 
aided their contrite approach to the throne of grace. No 
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melody of worshipping voices rose from the rude temple in 
sweet, wild echoes, uttering forth the high praises of God. 
There was only a benediction pronounced upon the munifi- 
cent strangers, an “agonizing and unearthly” shriek, the 
“excruciating jar of unmitigated discord,” and the service 
was over. 

The religion of Shoa, as we have remarked, is a nominal 
Christianity ; but it is rather a compound of Mohammedanism, 
popery, Judaism and paganism. The Christian faith was 
introduced into Abyssinia by Frumentius, as early as A. D. 
330, and prevailed extensively in the kingdom. Christianity, 
however, even thus early had grown corrupt. Coming, as 
it did, not from the purest. source, but from India, where, 
doubtless, the corruptions it acquired were pagan corruptions, 
it presented a wide divergence from the simple rites and forms 
of the New Testament. Within a little more than a century 
from the planting of the gospel in Ethiopia, the Monophysite 
controversy arose, and was warmly entered into by the clergy 
and the churches. Within another century and a half, 
Islamism began to push its conquests from Arabia westward 
into the heart of Africa; and soon after, the baleful influence 
of popery followed, destroying the spirit of true worship, and 
preparing the church, during the succeeding ages of darkness, 
for all the depths of error and corruption. After the middle 
ages, Portugal took a prominent part in the effort to make 
the doctrines of the Romish church predominant in Ethiopia. 
But after much bloodshed and stern opposition, the folds of 
the anti-christian serpent were burst asunder, the Jesuits 
expelled, and the ancient worship re-established. Christian- 
ity, therefore, is now the prevailing religion of Abyssinia. 
But, engrafted on the superstitions of Jew and pagan, propa- 
gated by rude and ignorant men, and among a people who 
have scarcely passed beyond the first stage of civilization, the 
light of religion must have been feeble in the beginning ; and, 
as it was imparted, so it remains. The errors of the church 
first propagated in the fourth century, after ages of darkness, 
and change, and bitter conflict, and amid a thousand jostling 
influences, remain precisely as they were at the commence- 
ment. The aboon, or archbishop, is the spiritual head of 
Abyssinia, and the composer both of ecclesiastical and civil 
difficulties throughout the empire. But so extensive is his 
see, and so many obstacles prevent his visiting its outskirts, 
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that the kingdom of Shoa reaps little benefit from his episco- 
pal supervision. In him is vested the exclusive power of 
ordination. Bishops, priests and deacons receive their author- 
ity only from him. He alone grants absolution for heavy 
offences ; and the ark of a church, whether newly consecrated, 
or polluted by the touch of a Mohammedan, must be purified 
by his hands, before it is entitled to the adoration which it 
afterwards receives. 

The second spiritual office, in dignity and influence, is the 
etchegué, the grand prior of the monks of Debra Libanos. 
“He engrosses the management of all the monastic establish- 
ments in the land, and in his hands remains the charge of the 
existing literature and education.” ‘The bishop is without 
diocese, or authority over the inferior members of the church. 


‘** His peculiar function is to bless and purify the sacred ark, should 
it accidentally receive the impure touch of deacon or layman ; to repeat 
the prayer of admission, and sign the cross on the skull-cap of the can- 
didate for monastic seclusion ; and to afford absolution for trivial offences 
against the conscience.’’ 


Twelve thousand clerical personages are fed and caressed, 
under the title of “ fathers.” Upon the payment each of a 
few pieces of salt, many hundred candidates receive the 
breath of the Holy Ghost from the aboon in a single day. 
Deacons are chosen from among boys, because on reaching 
maturity, the life of the adult is not distinguished by that 
purity which is deemed indispensable. ‘The priest is restrict- 
ed to the possession of a single wife; and, in the event of 
her death, no second marriage is allowable. All the disqual- 
ifications of the Levitical law oppose entrance to the sacred 
edifice. Like the Jews, the Abyssinians begin their worship 
with the trisagion, “ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God of 
Sabaoth.” ‘Capering and beating the ground with their 
feet, the priests stretch out their crutches toward each other 
with frantic gesticulations, while the clash of the timbrel, the 
sound of the drum, and the howling of harsh voices, complete 
a most strange form of devotion.” The service is performed 
in ancient Ethiopic, which is, to the whole congregation, a 
dead letter. He who has erected a church believes that he 
has atoned for every sin. Hence, Abyssinia is abundantly 
supplied with temples. But the best of them are mere 
wattle edifices, plastered with mud, circular in form, and with 
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by a brazen cross, which is usually adorned with ostrich-eggs, 
and the walls within are bedaubed with paintings of the patron 
saint of the church, and an incongruous assemblage of the 
likenesses of beings both from above and beneath, saints, 
angels and devils. ‘The temple is divided, as among the 
ancient Jews, into three parts; and into the holy of holies, 
‘behind the second veil,” none but the alaka is admitted. 
Here the communion vessels and the ark of the covenant are 
kept, and the sacrament consecrated ; and into this sacred 
place the eyes of the uninitiated are never suffered to look. 
As the Gentile was denied the privileges of the Jew in the 
ancient temple, so here the law excluding the pagan is rigidly 
enforced. Fasts, penances and excommunication are the 
chief props of clerical power; but the penitent can always 
procure a substitute to undergo for him the two former, and 
suitable largesses will generally buy off a criminal from the 
suffering of the latter. ‘Their creed is full of glaring errors 
and inconsistency ; and “they abhor and despise all who 
refuse acquiescence in their absurd confession.” ‘The follow- 
ing are some of the items of it. 


‘That the Alexandrian faith is the only true belief. 

‘*'That faith, together with baptism, is sufficient for justification ;_ but 
that God demands alms and fasting, as amends for sins committed prior 
to the performance of the baptismal rite. 

‘* That unchristened children are not saved. 

‘¢ That the baptism of water is the true regeneration. 

‘¢ That invocation ought to be made to the saints, because sinning 
mortals are unworthy to appear in the presence of God, and because if 
the saints be well loved, they will listen to all prayer. 

‘¢' That all sins are forgiven from the moment the kiss of the pilgrim 
is imprinted on the stones of Jerusalem ; and that kissing the hand of a 
priest purifies the body from all sin. 

‘‘' That sins must be confessed to the priest—saints invoked—and full 
faith reposed in charms and amulets, more especially if written in an 
unknown tongue. 

‘* That prayers for the dead are necessary, and absolution indispensa- 
ble ; but that the souls of the departed do not immediately enter upon a 
state of happiness, the period being in exact accordance with the alms 
and prayers that are expended upon earth.”’ 


But the Abyssinian church has some elements of truth. 
A device of the Trinity is invariably employed as the arms 
of Shoa, indicating the recognition of that doctrine of 
Christianity. ‘The imperial signet is a cross, encircled with 
the word “Jesus.” In the burial of the dead, the head is 
laid to the west, that, on the morning of the resurrection, the 
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face may be toward the rising sun. The usual course of : 
education of the royal youths requires them to commit to 
memory the Psalms, and the epistles of Peter, John, James 1 
and Jude, together with the reading of the Gospels, the Epis- 
tles of Paul, and the Revelation. 

It is interesting to trace the influence of the Jewish cus- 
toms upon the people of Abyssinia. Some of the resem- 
blances have already been noticed. ‘To these may be added 
the following:—In the monastery of Affal Woira, as in the 
Hebrew city of refuge, the person of a criminal is held 
inviolate, even by the king. In accordance with the Mosaic 
law, life for life is the punishment awarded to the murderer. 
The emperors of Abyssinia preserve the high-sounding title | 
of “king of Israel;”? and the motto of the national standard | 
is, “The lion of the tribe of Judah hath prevailed.” ‘The | 
Abyssinian Christian will not eat with the Jew, nor the 
Galla, nor the Mohammedan, lest he should contract defile- 
ment; as the ancient Hebrew, for the same reason, would 
not eat with the Gentile. The flesh of certain animals is ; 
interdicted to the Ethiopian as unclean; and holy water 
must be sprinkled by the priest over the person of him who 
has touched the meat of the hare, the swine, or the water- 
fowl. ‘The children of Israel ate not of the sinew which 
shrank. It is prohibited also in Ethiopia. The Jewish 
Sabbath is strictly observed. ‘They are frequent ard rigid 
in their fasts. ‘The solemn confession before the priest, on 
the day of atonement, finds its counterpart in the confession 
of the Abyssinians during the great fast of Hodada, and on 
Good Friday, the day of the Jewish expiation. St. Michael 
(see Dan. 12: 1) is venerated as the martial leader of all 
the choirs of angels, and as one of the great intercessors for 
mankind. ‘They are loud and boisterous in mourning for 
deceased friends, and tear the flesh in token of their sorrow, 
employing their most inferior garments as weeds of woe; as 
the Jews hired vociferous mourners, rent their raiment, and 
sat in sackcloth and ashes. As the ark of the covenant was 
carried before the Hebrew hosts, when they went out to war, 
so the ark of St. Michael accompanies all military expedi- 
tions, to insure success against the Gentiles. The first 
Christian missionary found the people idolaters, worshippers 
of the great serpent Arwé; such a custom might have come 
from the reverence felt by some of the Jews for the brazen 
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serpent erected by Moses, by looking upon which, their 
ancestors, smitten by the fiery, flying serpents, were healed. 
The Arabs, on the opposite coast of British Arabia, have a 
mode of declaring war which strongly reminds us of a trans- 
action in Israel, recorded in the book of Judges (19: 29; 
20: 1—48). We quote the description of it, also, as an 
additional specimen of the vivacious style of our author. 

‘*A branch, torn by the priest from the venerated nebek [a tree bearing 
a fruit like the Siberian crab], having been thrust into the fire, is 
quenched in hot blood, welling from the divided throat of a ram, which 
has only the moment before been slaughtered in the name of God, the 
one Omnipotent. Dripping with the crimson tide, the emblem is sol- 
emnly delivered to the nearest warrior, who hies him forth, with this 
his summons, for the gathering of the wild clans. Down from their 
rocky fastnesses pour the old and the young, the untried stripling and 
the stern veteran with a thousand scars. On, on speeds the messenger, 
with the alarm of coming strife. Transferred from hand to hand, it 
rests not in the grasp of any ; and, in a few brief hours, thousands of 
wild spirits, calling upon Allah for victory, and thirsting for the blood of 
the foe, have mustered around the unfurled standard of their prophet.”’ 

We have often been reminded, in the perusal of this work, 
of allusions in the Scriptures to similar manners and customs 
prevailing among the oriental nations in the earliest ages. 
Eastern habits do not change. Kings, and patriarchs, and 
the population at large, seem to live over again before us, in 
their ancient costume, and with their own peculiarities. We 
find new testimonies to the truthfulness of the word of God. 
In Ps. 72: 9, it is said in prophecy, “ ‘They that dwell in 
the wilderness shall bow before him, and his enemies shall lick 
the dust.’ In Shoa, “thousands of stern warriors bend 
down, with profound and slavish abasement, before the 
fellow-mortal who presides over their sublunary destinies ; 
and even the nobles of the land twice prostrate themselves 
and kiss the dust, in a manner the most abject and humiliat- 
ing.” In the same psalm, it is said, “ The kings of 'Tarshish 
and of the isles shall bring presents ; the kings of Sheba and 
Seba shall offer gifts.” In Shoa, “no courtier or great man 
can, after a Jong absence, approach the throne empty-hand- 
ed;”’ and “all public officers make oblations from time to 
time in kind.” In Cant. 3: 7, 8, we read, “ Behold, his 
bed, which is Solomon’s; threescore valiant men are about 
it, of the valiant of Israel. They all hold swords, being 
expert in war; every man hath his sword upon his thigh, 
because of fear in the night.” , The couch of the emperor of 
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Shoa is nightly surrounded by tried and trusty warriors. 
On the night after Daniel had been consigned to the den of 
lions, it is said, that no music was brought before the king; 
a statement which implies that, in ordinary cases, his waking 
hours by night were cheered by instrumental harmony. In 
the king’s palace in Shoa, ‘“‘a band of sturdy priests, in the 
antechamber, continue during the livelong night to chant a 
noisy chorus of hymns, to preserve his slumbers from the 
influence of evil spirits or apparitions.” Again and again, 
in the Old Testament, we meet with an oath by the life of 
the king,—‘“‘As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth.” In 
Abyssinia, an oath by the life of the king is the only binding 
obligation in the land. With one principal wife, the emperor 
Sahela Selassie has also five hundred pean anit number 
less by only two hundred than the females of that denomina- 
tion in Solomon’s harem. Solomon acted the part of a 
judge among his subjects. The king of Shoa is the judge of 
his people, to whom all appeals from the decisions of inferior 
courts are referred for decision. 

While we are upon this subject, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to remark, that among the Gallas, a tribe bordering on 
Abyssinia, the method of the old Roman and Etrurian 
haruspices, seeking presages in the flight of birds, and in the 
entrails of animals slaughtered for the altar, is realized afresh. 
At the two great annual sacrifices, ‘‘a number of goats 
having been slain, the lubah, or priest, wearing a tuft of long 
hair on his crown, proceeds with a bell in his hand, and his 
brows encircled by a fillet of copper, to divine from ihe fat, 
caul and entrails, whether or not success will attend the 
warriors in battle.” ‘The same tribe, after the law of the 
Mosaic economy, are accustomed to wed the relict of a 
deceased brother. 

The Amharic language prevails in Shoa and the neighbor- 
ing provinces. It is the only one of the many languages of 
Abyssinia, which has a written form. ‘Their manuscripts 
are on parchment, written with great labor and extreme 
slowness. ‘Seventeen years have been employed in tran- 
scribing a single manuscript; and an ordinary page is the 
utmost that can be produced by one entire day’s steady 
application.” ‘The whole literature extant in Abyssinia is 
comprised in one hundred and ten volumes. Of these, four 
manuscripts only are written in the prevailing language of 
the present day. With the exception of the Scriptures, most 
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of them consist of fables, legends, lives of the saints, and the 
like. Four large folios, containing the lives of the saints, 
are deposited in every church; and on the day set apart in 
the calendar for each, his biography i is read for the edification 
of those in the congregation who understand the Ethiopic 
tongue. ‘The ignorance of the common people, however, is 
deplorable. Few children receive the elements of an educa- 
tion, except the scions of the royal family, and those who 
are designed for the priesthood. A small school is attached 
to each of the five churches of Ankéber; but the number of 
scholars in all does not amount to eighty, out of a population 
of twelve or fifteen thousand. The king, however, according 
to the best of his ability, is a patron of learning, and has laid 
out large sums in procuring ancient manuscripts. 

The absence of a literature, either in the present language 
of the country, or in a more ancient language, which can be 
understood by the people, is a serious evil. ‘The wide-spread 
and enduring influence of such a deficiency will be long felt 
in the degradation and ignorance of the population. A peo- 
ple without a literature, domestic or foreign, soon decline 
towards the state of savages. They supply, after their man- 
ner, the necessities of the body ; but they know little which 
is expanding, enlightening, or elevating. Other influences 
may modify the consequences of such a deficiency, but they 
cannot wholly remove them. 

In some points, however, the people of Shoa have made 
very good progress. ‘The important matter of the adminis- 
tration of justice is attended to with great regularity, system 
and dignity. During the entire forenoon of every day in the 
week, except Saturday and Sunday, the king “is engaged in 
public affairs,—in trying appeals, and in deciding suits which 
are brought from all quarters of his dominions.” 


‘‘After the religious performance of his matin devotions, the king 
inspects his stables and workshops, bestows charity upon the assembled 
- or, dispatches couriers, and accords private audiences of importance. 

“here, reclining in state upon the throne, he listens for hours to all 
appeals brought against the decision of his judges, and tn in public 
the tangled disputes and controversies of his subjects. ere access is 
easy. Sahela Selassie listens to all, foreigners or natives, men and 
women, rich and poor. Every one possesses the right to appear before 
him, and boldly to explain the nature of his case... . Voisin is 
always prompt, and generally correct. * . nf * * 

** Opportunities were daily afforded of witnessing the dispensation of 
justice in this singular and anomalous land, where an Ethiopic transla- 
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tion of the code of Justinian, adapted to the customs of the country, 
forms the basis of legal decisions. The Fétha Negést, or ‘Judgment 
of the Kings,’ as this volume is entitled, is said to have fallen from 
heaven during the reign of Constantine the Great; but its statutes, 
although liberally quoted on all convenient occasions, are not considered 
binding upon the monarch, unless found in perfect unison with his own 
despotic pleasure. Disputes are first adjusted by the governors of 
provinces, who, in the powers wherewith they are invested, resemble 
the feudal barons of Europe in the Gothic ages, and often perpetrate the 
grossest injustice. But the injured party can always seek redress in 
the court of the Four Wamberoch, who being literally ‘ the bench,’ are 
the judges civil and criminal. ‘These dignitaries daily take their seat 
in the verandah of a building allotted in one of the palace courts, when 
accuser and accused deliver their conflicting statements in an equally 
elevated tone of oratory, accompanied by much theatrical gesture. ‘The 
decision lies again under appeal to the throne; and whenever the king 
sees fit to reverse it, the severest censure is invariably passed upon 
delinquent chairs. ‘The lives and the lands of every subject of Shoa 
belong de jure to Sahela Selassie, and of their persons and worldly 
substance he is absolute master. Whether at the demise of the king or 
of the subject, the estates of the latter are again at the disposal of the 
crown ; and without the occurrence of either contingency, the mere will 
and pleasure of the despot is alone requisite to their resumption. Vio- 
Jent use, however, is seldom made of this arbitrary power; and it is 
rarely resorted to, except in cases of high treason, or of offences against 
the state; which, in place of capital punishment, are visited by con- 
fiscation of property, and by imprisonment for life, unless the offender 
shall have taken timely sanctuary in the monastery of Affal Woira, 
where, his person being held inviolate, even by the king, the monks can 
often mediate with success. Slavery, either limited to the offender, or 
extended to his whole family, and continued to his descendants, during 
one, two, or even seven generations, is a punishment from which no 
class is held exempt; but exile is usually substituted for offences com- 
mitted by the clergy, the banished ecclesiastic being then commanded 
to ‘stay not by day, neither to tarry by night,’ if he would avoid the 
penalty that awaits delay. 

‘* In accordance with the Mosaic dispensation, a life for a life is the 
punishment awarded to the murderer; but if permitted by the relatives 
of the deceased, the criminal is authorized by law to purchase his par- 
don, and to beg through the land until he shall have realized the stipu- 
lated ransom. But the eseape of the criminal involves forfeiture of 
property by all his relations, who may be residing north of the river 
Airara; and, unless he be produced, the attachment continues in full 
force, during three generations. Robbery is usually investigated through 
the lebashi or ‘ thief taker,’ who is indispensable to Abyssinian jurispru- 
dence ; and the unhappy wretch whom this imp selects, if unable to pay 
the fine adjudged, is visited by castigation either with a whip or a cudgel. 
If a Christian, he is then confided to the care of a follower of the prophet, 
in some of the hot, unwholesome Mohammedan districts; if an Islam, 
to that of a Christian,—the party on whom the culprit is thus quartered, 
being in either case held responsible to the crown for his safe custody 
during his term of hard labor. No note of hand is ever exchanged ; but 
the security of a substantial housekeeper is requisite, who is termed 
‘was.’ Debtors are manacled, and suffered to roam on this security, in 
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order to beg the amount due among the charitably disposed ; and it is a 
fact, that, in the absence of a was, either the creditor or one of the 
retainers is chained to the defaulter, and the happy couple thus linked 
wander through the country together, erying, ‘ By Mary! By Mary!’ 
until the requisite sum shall have been contributed for the sake of the 
holy virgin * 

‘*At home and abroad, on excursions and on military expeditions, the 
loud ery of ‘ Abiet ” salutes the royal ear from situations the most strange 
and unexpected ; and, although the land is despotic, appeals are almost 
always promptly attended to. The more importunate suitor, who will 
not remain content with the promise of a future consideration of his 
claim, is sometimes visited with the stick. But no available opportunity 
is neglected of listening to these endless petitioners. The halting-stone 
and the green turf are frequently transformed into seats of justice. 
Judgment is given, while rambling over the fields and meadows ; and 
during five days of every week, many hours are devoted to the unravel- 
ment of knotty points of controversy, or to the adjustment of the tangled 
disputes and quarrels of the liege subjects of Shoa.”’ 


The natives of Shoa and the neighboring tribes seem to 
us a different order of persons from the races of western 
Africa. They are more nearly allied to the nations of the 
oriental world. ‘Their form, features, complexion and habits 
make them at most only a connecting link between the true 
Africans, on the one hand, and the Asiatics, on the other. 
Malte Brun supposes that, owing to their geographical posi- 
tion, the primitive Abyssinians generally mingled more with 
the Arabians than with the Africans; and to this we are to 
ascribe the Asiatic element of their features, complexion and 
language. Our author says: 

**Caucasian features predominate among the Amhara; but the com- 
plexion passes through every shade, from an olive-brown to the jet- 
black of the negro. An approximation to the thick lip and flattened 
nose is not unfrequently to be seen; but the length and silkiness of the 
hair invariably marks the wide difference that exists between the two 
races. ‘The men are tall, robust and well formed; and the women, 
although symmetrically made, are scarcely less masculine. They are 
sometimes beautiful, but, as a rule, the reverse.”’ 

Their taste leads them to deform their natural appearance, 
for the purpose of increasing their beauty. The Amhara 
female removes the eyebrow, and paints in its place a deep, 
narrow, curved line, with a strong, blue dye. The cheeks 
are covered with a pigment of red ochre and fat. ‘The head 





*The author states elsewhere that insolvent debtors may obtain the benefit of 
a bankrupt act even more cheaply than this. Many persons, who are unable to 
meet their pecuniary obligations, become monks, never entering the cells of the 
monastery, but residing at ease with their families at home, having counterfeited 
the piety of the order solely for the purpose of defrauding their creditors—since, 
however deeply involved, the “ putting on angels’ clothing” clears off all former 
scores with the ease and rapidity of the most indulgent court of insolvency. 
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is adorned with many minute rows of curls, radiating from a 
common centre, and lubricated with rancid butter. ‘They 
are fond, like other Africans, of ornaments in the ears, and 
around the wrists and ankles. ‘They never appear without a 
profusion of amulets, to drive away evil spirits. The hands 
and feet are dyed red, and the nostrils, when they are in full 
dress, are closed by a piece of lemon-peel, or some aromatic 
herb, so disposed as to hang down before the mouth. ‘They 
wear neither shoes nor sandals, from the beggar to the prince. 
A wooden skewer is worn in the hair by two thirds of the 
nation. With this they dress the hair, from time to time, with 
great care. At night, a wooden bolster is used, not for the 
head to rest upon, but the neck, in order to keep the precious 
periwig from becoming disordered by touching the ground. 
Water, as well as coffee and tobacco, is studiously avoided, 
as savoring too strongly of abhorred Islamism. Black or 
yellow is worn as mourning for the space of a year. A small 
cord of deep blue silk is the badge of Christianity, without 
which the Shoan is forbidden to appear abroad. Marriage is 
concluded, at an early age, by the parties declaring before 
witnesses, upon the life of the king, that they intend to live 
happily together. Conjugal affection, however, is unknown. 
In case of domestic differences, each departs to seek a new 
mate. Morality is ata low ebb. The men spend much of 
their time basking in the sun, and indulging in idle gossip. 
The management of the house is left to the women, and the 
care of the farm, to the servants and slaves. The proportion 
of slaves to freemen, in all Africa, our author estimates as 
three to one. Every house in Shoa has slaves; but their 
bondage is mild, and has, besides, many mitigations. “It is 
calculated, upon good data, that his majesty’s household slaves, 
male and female, exceed eight thousand.” Raw flesh is 
eaten with great avidity. Mastication is accompanied by a 
loud smacking of the lips,—an indispensable sign of good 
breeding, which is said to be neglected by none but mendi- 
cants, who eat as if they were ashamed of it. Coffee, though 
flourishing wild in many parts of the kingdom, is forbidden, 
on pain of excommunication from the church. And the 
priesthood have extended the same penal prohibition to 
smoking, “ because the apostle saith, that which cometh out 
of the mouth of a man defileth him.” 

The nation is overrun with superstitions. We can describe 
only a few of them. <A paper armor is regarded as a preserv- 
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ative against the weapon of an enemy. ‘The presence of a 
cross, or any portion of the Bible, is supposed to interfere 
with the labors of the blacksmith. No metal can be welded, 
or casting taken from the mould, within sight of the cross. 
The worker in iron is supposed to be endowed with super- 
natural powers, and to be able to transform himself at pleas- 
ure into the likeness of a wolf or a hyena. Sickness and 
misfortune are ascribed to the influence of the evil eye of 
the blacksmith. Dwarfs are treated with much respect, and 
regarded with the utmost fear. No Amhara will venture to 
destroy a serpent, except on Saturday or Sunday, when the 
sight of one is deemed highly auspicious. Sacrifices are of- 
fered annually, in the month of June, to the evil spirit. One 
of their specifics in disease is to turn an egg thrice toward 
the head of the patient, and then break it beside him. The 
sight of a hare is sufficient to shake the firmest nerves. A 
fox, barking on the left hand, destroys all hope of success in 
any undertaking ; but, on the right, is highly favorable. An 
antelope bounding across the path augurs success. ‘The ap- 
pearance of a white buzzard is auspicious or inauspicious, 
according to the position of the tail. On the banks of the 
river Airara stands “the only piece of machinery in the 
kingdom,—a rude water-mill constructed by an Albanian 
visiter. But the intolerant and ignorant priesthood pronounc- 
ing the revolution of the wheel to be the work of devils and 
genil, its use was interdicted after three days, and it has since 
remained silent.” 

Many practices pertaining to their domestic affairs, their 
mode of living, their civil arrangements, and their religious 
rites and ceremonies, show the people to be ina state of ex- 
treme degradation. ‘They are men; but how far beneath 
civilized men! ‘They are nominally Christians; but what a 
difference there is between them and the humble, intelligent, 
chaste, cultivated, refined followers of Christ. We sympa- 
thize with them in their miseries, and admire, while we con- 
template, the power of the gospel to heal them. Moham- 
medanism has no such influence as to obstruct among them, 
in the smallest degree, the work of the Christian missionary. 
Only the ignorance of the people, and the firmness with 
which they are wedded to their corrupt church,—a firmness 
which, with increasing illumination, might be expected to 
give way,—prevents the gospel from advancing in its con- 
quests, through the salubrious highlands of Abyssinia, into 
the interior of Africa. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 


Cuurcu Discteuine ; An Exposition of the Scripture Doc- 
trine of Church Order and Government. By Rev. 
Waruam Waker, Homer, N. Y. Boston. Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln. 1844. 


Jesus Curist came into the world to save sinners. All 
that he did, and all that he suffered, had reference to this 
one great object. The precepts he enjoined, the doctrines 
he taught, the institutions he established, had all one end and 
aim ; they were all directed towards the moral elevation, the 
spiritual improvement of men—the restoration to fallen and 
immortal beings, of the lost image of their Creator. This is 
the object of all religious culture, and the highest aim of all 
true philosophy. ‘This is seen and acknowledged by Chris- 
tian philosophers. ‘ ‘I'he most important subject,” says 
Schlegel, ‘and the first problem of philosophy, is the restora- 
tion in man of the lost image of God; so far as this relates 
to science. Should this restoration in the internal conscious- 
ness be fully understood, and really brought about, the object 
of pure philosophy is attained.” But Christ alone has 
pointed out the way in which a solid foundation can be laid 
for any permanent improvement in the human character. 
He has said, “ Except a man be born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.” Without this, there can be no return 
to holiness; whatever be the external virtues which may be 
cultivated, there can be no real transformation of character. 
Man must first be born of the Spirit. This is the beginning 
of all spiritual life—the starting point of all permanent and 
valuable improvement. Now, it is true, the preaching of the 
gospel has been ordained as the grand instrumentality, by 
which this important change is to be effected. Hence, Paul 
could say, “I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, for it 
is the power of God unto salvation to every one that believ- 
eth.” Hence, too, the cross of Christ has become the glory 
of every true Christian minister. While this is the case, 
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however, it is by no means to be overlooked, that the public 
preaching of the gospel is not the only means to be employed 
for perfecting the Christian character. The preaching of 
the gospel calls into exercise only the agency of the com- 
missioned heralds of salvation ; but Christ, in his infinite and 
adorable wisdom, has so organized his church, as to bring 
the united and concentrated influence of all its members to 
bear, in the most efficient manner, upon the spiritual im- 
provement of each other, as well as for the diffusion of the 
pure gospel throughout the world. So that if we overlook 
the organization of Christ’s church; if we fail to see its 
object, “and if we disregard the principles of order and dis- 
cipline, which he has sanctioned, we shall assuredly overlook 
and neglect the most important and efficient arrangement for 
the improvement of human character, ever submitted to the 
consideration of men. Of this, we are in great danger at the 
present day. Preaching is regarded as every thing; the 
order and discipline of the church, as nothing. Itis the 
part of wisdom to give its due importance to every system of 
means which Christ has established. Preaching is good in 
its place, and no other means can be allowed to usurp its 
place; but it should never be forgotten, that the ministry of 
the gospel itself is an institution which Christ has subjected 
to the vigilant supervision, and, in many respects, to the 
entire control, of his church. Although he retains in his 
own hand the prerogative of calling and sending his minis- 
ters, yet the organization which he has sanctioned for a 
church of believers, redeemed and sanctified by his blood, is 
the medium through which he calls, sends forth, and sustains 
his servants, who are to proclaim the way of life. As long, 
therefore, as this organization is preserved in its simplicity, 
and its discipline administered in accordance with the require- 
ments of Christ, so long, it is morally certain, must the 
Christian ministry be preserved in its purity. None would 
then be introduced into the sacred office, but those who give 
evidence of possessing the qualifications which Christ requires ; 
none would be sustained in this office, after they had betrayed 
a want of these qualifications. But should this organization 
be allowed to change its character, the institution of the 
gospel ministry is liable to become corrupt, and the streams 
of salvation to be poisoned at their very fountain. On the 
one hand, we might see the professed ministers of Christ 
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ascending, by means of church forms and ceremonies, to 
various grades of distinction, and magnifying themselves into 
prelates and popes. On the other hand, we might be sur- 
rounded by a host of noisy pretenders to a divine commission, 
who affect to despise all forms, and boast that they are 
responsible to none but the Most High, either for what they 
preach or for what they practise. Tendencies to both these 
extremes are sufficiently visible at the present day. 

Should the discipline of the church, also, be neglected, 
formality would soon take the place of vital piety ; ~ profes- 
sion, that of principle; and every important distinction 
between the church and the world would gradually fade from 
the sight. But let the individual disciples of Christ under- 
stand distinctly the specific purpose of their organization into 
a church, and they will then have continually before their 
minds an object worthy of all their energies; that is, to 
maintain the ordinances, to propagate the doctrines, to culti- 
vate the virtues, and diffuse the principles of the gospel. 
Let them also understand the means by which the gospel is 
to be propagated; they will then ask, and receive from the 
great Head of the church, a constant supply of faithful min- 
 isters of the New Testament, who will be sustained and 
~ encouraged in the work for which they are sent. Let 
personal watchfulness, fraternal counsel, private admonition, 
and social labor, be employed for each other’s spiritual 
improvement, in accordance with those sacred obligations 
which rest upon brethren in covenant-relation to each other ; 
then will personal piety be brought to the highest state of 
cultivation attainable in the present life; private example 
will yield support to the public administration of the divine 
word; the union of Christians, in principle and heart, will 
furnish the strongest argument for the divine authority of 
the religion they profess; and the prayer of the Saviour be 
realized,—“‘ that they all may be one; as thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us, that 
the world may believe that thou hast sent me.” 

With these views of the importance of church discipline, 
we are prepared to welcome the appearance of any work 
adapted to cast light upon the general subject. The author 
of the book mentioned at the head of this article is well 
known in the State of New York, as a discreet pastor, and 

n able minister of the New Testament. He has presented 
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us with a neat, well written, and well printed volume, which 
contains sound and discriminating views, and a rich variety 
of instruction, well adapted to the present wants of our 
churches. Never was there a period, when the instruction 
here afforded could have been more needed. ‘The Lord has, 
within a few years past, been graciously pouring out his 
Spirit, and reviving his work. ‘While there has doubtless 
been seen much false excitement, much that is spurious, and 
having only the semblance of religion, it remains an un- 
questionable fact, for which our praise is due to the Giver of 
all good, that there have been many cases of genuine 
conversion, and many additions to our churches, of persons of 
all ages, possessing true piety, and an anxious desire to 
understand and follow the will of their divine Master. This 
class will appreciate and welcome the instruction contained 
in this little volume. 

Mr. Walker restricts himself principally to the subjects 
announced in his title. In a brief introduction, he presents 
his views of the design, constitution, and organization of a 
Christian church, and of the true idea of church discipline. 
In Part First, he treats of what he denominates formative 
church discipline. Under this head, he includes all the 
means to be employed for the promotion of a healthy and 
vigorous piety among the members of churches. It was not 
his design to exhaust this subject; he modestly says, “a few 
suggestions, of a brief and general character, must suffice.” 
The Second Part is occupied with the subject of corrective 
church discipline. Under this head, he treats of the power 
of the churches to maintain corrective discipline—the lim- 
itations of this power—the obligation of churches to employ 
it—its design, and the spirit in which it is to be exercised. 
He treats, also, of the law of corrective discipline—of the 
offences requiring discipline—of the process to be pursued— 
of exclusion and restoration. 

As this article cannot be expanded, we shall satisfy our- 
selves with a few remarks on the several parts of the work 
thus announced. Since it was not the design of the author 
to write a large book, we approve of his plan in confining 
himself to those practical topics upon which the members of 
our churches need most to be enlightened. Yet the subjects 
referred to in his introduction are of very great importance, 
and deserve a more ample treatment than his plan has 
allowed them to receive from his pen. 
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The design and object of Christian churches,—their 
relation to each other, and the authority which they may 
have over their individual members, or which the majority 
may have over the minority—whether churches are at liberty 
ever to make laws for themselves, by which they may either 
change, abolish, or institute offices and ordinances, at their 
own discretion, by which they may determine their own 
terms of admission and exclusion, or in any way bind or 
liberate the conscience, where Christ has not bound or lib- 
erated—what are the proper officers of a church—their 
qualifications—their mode of introduction into office—their 
duties, and the nature of their authority; all these are sub- 
jects which need, at the present day, a thorough investigation, 
and a complete treatment. On: several of these topics, 
important suggestions may be found in Wayland’s Limits 
of Human Responsibility. We hope the community may 
be favored with a new edition of this litthe work. The 
principles it contains have not yet received their full share 
of attention. ‘The chapter on the subject of slavery cannot, 
indeed, be expected to unite the suffrages of the whole 
Christian community ; but aside from this, the volume is, on 


many accounts, one of the most important contributions to ° 


our literature, which the present age has produced. On the 
topics we have named, much information may also be derived 
from a valuable work by Lyman Coleman, on The Apostoli- 
cal and Primitive Church, which has been issued from the 
press of Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. Still, a work in which 
all the subjects shall be fully investigated, and which can 
fully command the confidence of Baptist churches, remains 
to be written. 

Before passing to other considerations, we cannot withhold 
a few suggestions expressive of our own views on some of 
these particulars. If we keep in mind the nature and design 
of a Christian church, it will be seen that churches are far 
more restricted in their powers, than those combinations 
which are generally called voluntary associations. ‘These 
may be formed for any purpose whatever, not contrary to the 
civil authority, or the law of God. ‘They may adopt any 
laws they please for their own regulation; they may deter- 
mine their own terms of admission and exclusion, and 
exercise any authority overt heir individual members, which 
these members may concede to them by assenting to their 
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constitutions. They may also adopt any enactments, publish 
any decisions and resolutions they may see proper. Not so 
with Christian churches; the object for which they are 
organized, the laws by which they are to be governed, their 
terms of admission and exclusion, are all settled by Christ. 
Churches can enjoin on no individual member what Christ 
has not enjoined. The majority has no right to bind the 
conscience of the minority. Majority and minority, in all 
that pertains to moral duty and the rights of conscience, are 
alike amenable to one and the same law. As churches are 
organized in the name, and upon the authority of Christ, so, 
in all their meetings, they meet in the name, and on the 
authority of Christ; nor have they any right to meet ina 
church capacity, or transact any business, except in the 
name of Christ, and except business committed to them by 
him. Every thing which is done by Christian churches, 
therefore, is professedly done in the name, and upon the 
authority, of Christ, and by virtue of power invested in them 
by him. Whatever they do, within the limits and in accord- 
ance with the laws of Christ, has all the weight of a divine 
sanction ; but when they act beyond their sphere, claim the 
powers of legislative bodies, issue their decisions, and publish 
their resolutions, this is worse than nugatory ; it is assump- 
tion. It is either to decide what Christ has not decided, or 
to intimate that his decisions need the sanction of human 
authority. It is a dangerous approximation to the arrogance 
of the man of sin, who, “as God, sitteth in the temple of 
God, showing himself that he is God.” 

In these remarks, we have no reference to those transac- 
tions of a church, which relate merely to the management of 
their prudential and economical affairs. Churches are under 
the necessity of raising and disbursing money ; they must have 
some mode of doing this; they have to select and support a 
pastor, fix the time of religious meetings, and decide upon 
various measures which can interfere with no man’s con- 
science, and compromise no moral principle. In all these 
cases, churches, after imploring divine direction, must act 
according to their best wisdom ; and while unanimity is very 
desirable, and at all times carefully to be sought, yet, should 
the majority violate no rule of the gospel, their acts should 
never be the occasion of division; but should be made the 
salutary means of cultivating Christian forbearance and self- 
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denial, so essential to the peace and prosperity of a church. 
But Christ has no where authorized his churches to seek to 
promote his cause by issuing their decisions and_ publishing 
their resolutions on great moral questions. The moment 
they do this, they lay aside the high dignity with which he 
has invested them, as the depositaries and only authorized 
propagators of truths which are divine, and take rank among 
those mere voluntary associations, whose organizations, laws, 
Opinions and measures can boast no higher sanction than that 
of human wisdom. While churches are united in supporting 
the public preaching of God’s word, at home and abroad ; 
while they are maintaining in their purity those simple ordi- 
nances which are symbolical of the great and cardinal truths 
of the gospel; while their individual members are sustaining 
among themselves high examples of personal piety, and a 
devout conformity to every religious duty, and are exerting 
their individual and united energies in diffusing the principles 
and spirit of the gospel, they are letting their light shine 
before men, and pursuing the most successful method, and 
the only one authorized by the great Head of the church, for 
promoting the triumph of truth and righteousness. ‘They are 
sending out a moral influence, which must and will be felt ; 
and are diffusing God’s own truth, which must and will be 
made effectual, by the Holy Spirit, for the salvation of men. 
Every man who has experienced the grace of God, is morally 
bound to unite himself to one of these societies ; and this is 
the only society to.which he is bound to unite himself. In- 
deed, a Christian church is the only society to which he can 
safely unite himself; for it is the only one which is protected, 
by the very nature and design of its organization, from ever 
being prostituted to improper purposes, and from becoming 
the mere tool of parties and designing demagogues. The 
duties devolving upon a Christian, ina Christian church, 
ought to claim all his energies. He may combine with others 
for the advancement of science and literature, and for the 
diffusion of correct political principles; he may also occupy 
places of public trust under the civil authority. But, so far 
as his religious and moral duties are concerned, the moment 
he enters a Christian church, he has taken a public stand 
against all moral evil, and in favor of all moral good. If all 
Christians would be faithful to the obligations necessarily 
devolving upon them in the churches to which they belong, 
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no other societies would be needed. ‘The expenses of 
numerous agents might be dispensed with, and the churches 
would only need to combine among themselves, and appoint 
their own public servants, for the disbursement of their funds 
for benevolent purposes, and to carry into execution the 
various plans which may be devised for educating the rising 
ministry, for distributing the Bible, and for the support of 
missions. 

With regard to the officers of churches, there is quite a 
general agreement among Baptists. The necessity of 
that class of ministers usually denominated evangelists, has 
recently been much questioned ; but the term, evayyedorys, 
translated ‘ evangelist,’ simply signifies, a proclaimer of glad 
tidings, a preacher of the gospel. It appears to be a generic 
term, occasionally used in the New ‘Testament to designate 
ministers of the gospel, in contradistinction from pastors, 
apostles, and New Testament prophets. ‘The term is appli- 
cable, though no where actually applied, in the Scriptures,— 
unless 2 Tim. 4: 5 be an instance,—to those itinerant preach- 
ers who labored under the direction of the apostles, planting 
churches, supplying them with pastors, and sometimes accom- 
panying and assisting the apostles in their work. We have, 
then, at least an inspired example, for the employment of min- 
isters who are not pastors ; and as there are no apostles now, 
to appoint and direct such, if their services are needed, it is 
evident they are to be appointed and directed by the churches 
and pastors. Such men will, doubtless, always be needed, 
as foreign and domestic missionaries, and may be usefully 
employed among weak and destitute churches ; but we have 
no scriptural example of evangelists being sent to labor with 
churches already supplied with pastors. Yet, all such minis- 
ters should be held responsible to the churches of which they 
are members, for their doctrine and practice ; and the pastors 
of churches should exercise over them a careful supervision, 
and should countenance and encourage their labors. Such 
has been the general practice, and such we are willing should 
continue to be the practice in the Baptist denomination. If 
there have been a few erratic men, calling themselves evan- 
gelists, proclaiming themselves independent of pastors and 
churches, and responsible to none but God; unsound in 
doctrine, loose in morals, breathing forth a spirit of denunci- 
ation, and creating divisions and dissensions wherever they 
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go, this ought not to be allowed to throw the whole denom- 
ination off the track we have always pursued, and lead us to 
indulge in unfounded distrust and suspicion of a most impor- 
tant and useful class of men. If there have been such, we 
trust they are rare exceptions, and never found among our 
missionaries, either at home or abroad. ‘They can be found 
only among that class of evangelists who covet the vicinity 
of wealthy churches, as the field of their labor; and who, 
considering it a merit to decline any stipulations for a fixed 
and honorable compensation, present themselves before the 
Christian community as objects of charity, with open hand 
ready to accept whatever may be humanely bestowed. A 
system like this must spoil even good men; and if a bad man 
should happen to enter the service, it is but a natural and 
necessary consequence, that the very worst elements of human 
depravity should receive a complete and rapid development. 

The church of Christ cannot inflict a worse injury upon 
any of her ministers, than to allow them to roam abroad, 
appealing to public charity for a support. ‘This is to subject 
them to temptations. of the most dangerous and seductive 
kind, where deception is liable to be practised, truth sacrificed, 
and every sermon modelled with reference to dollars and 
cents. If evangelists are ruined by such a system, let the 
blame rest, where very much of it, at least, belongs,—upon 
pastors and churches. 

We pass to notice the manner in which the ministers of 
Christ are to be introduced into their sacred work. In the 
first place, the candidate must have a strong persuasion in his 
own bosom, that he is called of God to preach the gospel ; in 
the next place, the church to which he belongs must obtain 
good evidence of the same. No church has a right to urge 
a man into the ministry, contrary to his own convictions. 
On the other hand, no man has a right to urge himself into 
the ministry, contrary to the convictions of his brethren. 
However strong his own desires for the sacred work, he 
should hold himself in doubt of his divine call, unless he is 
sustained by the concurrent convictions of his brethren. We 
have frequently heard young men complain that they were 
anxious to commence a preparatory course of study for the 
ministry, but that they could not obtain the recommendation 
of their church. They have not scrupled to ascribe this to 
some unjust prejudice ; and have seriously inquired whether 
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they ought not to ask a letter of dismission, and unite with 
some church more likely to favor their wishes. In such cases, 
a young man has reason to distrust his own feelings. He 
ought to wait, and pray that the same God who, he trusts, 
has led him to desire the ministry, would also dispose his 
brethren to encourage him to enter the sacred work. He 
has no authority for leaving the church for such a_ reason ; 
and we question whether any other church has a right to 
receive him for such a reason. A young man carries with 
him but a poor recommendation, when he represents himself 
as standing much higher in the confidence of God, than he 
does in the esteem of his brethren. 

But where an individual is himself convinced that God has 
called him to the work of the ministry, and the church re- 
ceives the same conviction, it is as much the duty of this 
church to encourage him, as it is his to enter upon the work ; 
for this is one main design for which churches are organized, 
—that they should search out, and send into the ministry, 
and sustain, those who give evidence of being divinely called 
for this purpose. It is of little importance how such convic- 
tion first came to take possession of the candidate’s mind ;— 
it may have originated in his own meditations, or in some 
season of prayer; or some brethren in the church may have 
first communicated to him their own convictions as to his 
duty ; or the attention of the pastor may have been directed 
to him, as one whom the Lord seemed to be preparing for 
his work, and he may have pressed the young man to a seri- 
ous consideration of the subject; this would be perfectly 
proper ; it is one of the important duties of the pastor to seek 
out and bring into exercise all the gifts with which God is 
blessing the church. All that is necessary is, that the candi- 
date himself, and especially the church to which he belongs, 
should have good reason to believe that he is called of God. 
Then, after he has been properly instructed, there is a divine- 
ly sanctioned mode by which he may be appointed to his 
work, and officially invested with authority to discharge all 
the duties of the sacred office. This is usually denominated 
ordination. 

What, then, is ordination, and to whom does the 
power of ordaining belong? The advocate of prelacy 
would entrust this power only toa prelatical bishop. Others, 
wishing to be as far removed from this system as_ possible, 
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would invest the church with this power, and make ordination 
consist simply in the election or choice of the church. We 
cannot regard either of these views as correct. There is no 
one word which is uniformly employed in the Scriptures to 
express the act of ordination. Wherever the word ordain 
occurs in our version, as having any reference to the act of 
setting one apart for the work of the ministry, it will be seen 
that different terms are used in the original, whose significa- 
tion may be expressed in English by the simple word, appoint. 
Comp. Mark 3: 14. Acts 1: 22. 14: 23. 1 Tim. 2: 7. 
Tit. 1: 5. Heb. 5: 1. But neither of the words here used 
can be fairly rendered by the words, choose or elect ; and, 
consequently, could not have been designed to indicate the 
election or choice of a church. In Acts 14: 23, it is said, 
“* When they had ordained them elders in every church,” &c. 
Xeigotovijcuvtes de adbtoig ageaButégovs xar’? txxhyolay. The 
verb, yegotovéw, here used, is thought to be sufficiently 
explicit as to the manner in which these elders were appoint- 
ed. ‘The word, in its literal and etymological import, signi- 
fies to stretch forth the hand; and is the same which is 
employed among the Greek republics to signify an electing 
or choice to office i in a popular assembly, which was done by 
raising the hand. But usage often invests words with a 
secondary signification, in which their strict etymological 
import is neglected; and this is undoubtedly the case with 
the word in question. It is no where used in the New Tes- 
tament to signify an election by popular suffrage. ‘To say 
that Paul and Barnabas ordained elders in every church, by 
simply presiding at a church meeting, and taking the suffrages 
of the people, is to say nothing more nor less, than that Paul 
and Barnabas did not ordain elders at all; but that the 
churches themselves ordained them by their own election. 
But this is not the inspired testimony. It is expressly stated, 
that Paul and Barnabas ordained or appointed elders for the 
people. ‘The same word is used in 2 Cor. 8: 19, in reference 
to one who was chosen of the churches to travel with Paul, 
for the purpose of conveying their contributions to the saints 
in Jerusalem. But here it is very plain, that the apostle 
designed to indicate the appointing power, rather than the 
mode by which the appointment was made; and for such a 
purpose as is here alluded to, undoubtedly, the churches had 
the appointing power; they could appoint whomsoever they 
pleased, to accompany Paul to Jerusalem. But this was a 
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very different thing from appointing men to the work of the 
ministry. When the act of election or choosing is designed 
to be indicated, there is another word which is generally used 
in the New Testament ; this is éxdéyowas (Acts 1: 24. 6: 5). 

In farther proof of the supposition that the ordaining power 
belongs to the churches, the language of Ionatius, in his 
Epistle to the Philadelphians, is sometimes referred to:— 
moenoy gut suiv, wo exxhyola Beovt, yevgotoriaae énloxonor ; 
‘ ye ought, asa church of God, to choose your bishop or pastor.’ 
But no one will dispute that the power of appointing their 
own pastors belongs to the churches. Ifa church finds one 
who has been appointed or ordained in a proper manner to 
the work of the ministry, they are at liberty to appoint him 
as their pastor; this is a matter with which the surrounding 
ministry have nothing to do. But if they choose one for the 
pastor who has not been ordained as a minister, they must 
first present him to those to whom the ordaining power 
belongs, that he may be ordained or appointed to the work of 
the ministry, according to the divinely sanctioned mode. 
Now, if inspired precedent is to be our guide, the ordaining 
or appointing power resides with the ministry themselves, and 
not with the church, as a popular assembly. Hence Paul 
and Barnabas ordained elders for the churches; and Titus 
ordained elders in all the cities of Crete, in accordance with 
apostolic directions. ‘Timothy was set apart to the work of 
the ministry by the laying on of Paul’s hands, and the hands 
of the presbytery ; and as he was authorized, by virtue of 
his office as a minister, to ordain or appoint others to the 
ministry in the same way, he was exhorted to “lay hands 
suddenly on no man.” Indeed, the principal directions in 
the Scriptures, relating to the qualifications of ministers and 
their introduction into the sacred office, are contained in epis- 
tles directed, not to the churches, but to ministers,—to Titus, 


_and especially to Timothy. 


But if the ordaining power belongs to ministers, does it 
follow that they are to exercise it independently of the church, 
and that they are at liberty to ordain whomsoever they 
please? Assuredly not. ‘They are at liberty to ordain no 
one who has not first been chosen and presented by some 
church. But they are not under obligation to ordain all 
whom the churches may choose or recommend. They them- 


selves have a distinct responsibility, in a matter of so much 
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importance. ‘They are to examine the candidate for them- 
selves, and judge of his qualifications and of his divine call; 
if they are not satisfied, the mere election of the church 
cannot constitute ordination. Such, at least, is the case, 
where there is an existing and authorized ministry. But 
should a church be raised up in a region of country where 
there are no ministers, or in the midst of an heretical and 
corrupt ministry, then this church must, from the necessity of 
the case, ordain her own minister, and the consecrating hands 
of private individuals may be laid upon him, to set him apart 
for his sacred work. Should any one ask for our authority 
for this, we reply, that the same divine requirement which 
obliges a church to have a pastor at all, would constitute a 
sufficient divine authority for such a procedure. ‘The Bible 
is an all-sufficient book. With this in their hands, private 
Christians have a divine warrant for organizing themselves 
into churches, and for supplying themselves with teachers 
and pastors. As ordination at the hands of ministers does 
not confer qualifications, but is only a public recognition of 
those which God confers, therefore, where the aid of Christ’s 
ministers cannot be obtained, churches must content them- 
selves with exercising their own judgment in relation to 
the evidences of the divine call of one whom they may 
wish to introduce into the ministry ; and their own public 
recognition of him, as one called of God to preach the gospel, 
is all that is necessary to invest him with the sacred office. 
But where the ministers of Christ are accessible, no church 
is at liberty, as a mere matter of convenience, to dispense 
with their aid: to do this, would be to despise the inspired 
precedent, and to trample upon the authority of Christ. So, 
where the aid of ministers is sought by a church on such 
an occasion, they are not at liberty to withhold it ; and where 
they become satisfied in relation to the divine call and quali- 
fications of a candidate for the ministry, it then becomes their 
duty to admit him to a participation in their labors, and to 
recognize him, by a public act of theirs, as one called of God 
to preach the gospel. ‘This was done in the primitive church, 
it seems, by prayer and the laying on of hands. It matters 
not whence this custom was originally derived ; it is sufficient 
that it constitutes an inspired precedent which we are to 
follow. 

Ordination, it should be remembered, is an appointment 
on the part of the ministry only in this sense, that it is a 
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public recognition and acknowledgement of what is believed 
to be the appointment of God. It is, therefore, one of the 
most solemn and responsible acts in which a minister can 
possibly engage.* It requires the exercise of a careful and 
impartial judgment; it does not supersede or dispense with 
the judgment of a church, but it presupposes their choice and 
election ; it does not arrogate to man the authority to send 
forth ministers; it distinctly recognizes this, as belonging 
exclusively to God; it is also the acknowledgement of a 
solemn duty on the part of the officiating ministers to second 


-and sustain God’s appointments, and carefully to protect 


the churches from sustaining any other. 

Ordination is of great utility to the candidate. He receives 
the advice of men older and wiser than himself, at a most 
important crisis of his life; and, if sincere in his profession, 
he has reason to expect and confidently to believe, that the 
prayer offered while consecrating hands are upon his head, 
will be heard and answered in his behalf, and that he will 
receive grace and wisdom from above, to qualify him for 
his work. In addition to this, although it does not invest 
him with a character indelebilis, yet a certificate of his ordi- 
nation will always be evidence, wherever he goes, that he 
has furnished some church, and some minister or body of 
ministers, reason to believe that he was called of God to 
preach the gospel; and that, therefore, he is one of Christ’s 
own ministers, introduced into his work in Christ’s own way. 
And this is a kind of evidence that no church would be at 
liberty to despise, so long as he does not nullify it by some 
defect in his moral and religious character. Ordination to 
the work of the ministry is an essential pre-requisite to the 
pastoral relation ; yet it does not necessarily constitute a man 
the pastor of any particular church. This can be done by 
the election or choice of the church alone; and this relation 





*It is customary, in this country, when a candidate is to be ordained to the 
ministry, to call a council for the purpose, composed of laymen and ministers. 
This, in our view, is improper. If churches wish advice with regard to presenting 
a man for ordination, they are at liberty to consult as many other churches as 
they please ; but when it comes to the ordaining act, this belongs to the ministry 
alone,—it is an act for which they are individually responsible, and of the proprie- 
ty of which, each is to form his own individual judgment. In a mixed council, 
the lay-mmembers may be the majority ; they may out-vote the ministers present; 
and, contrary to their views, may declare in favor of pesccomns to ordination, 
In that case, who would lay hands upon the candidate? We prefer the practice 
of our English brethren: among them, when a candidate is to be ordained, minis- 
ters alone are called for this purpose. 
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exists only by the mutual consent of the church and _ pastor, 
and may be dissolved at the will of either, provided the 
interests of Christ’s kingdom require it. But the dissolution 
of this relation does not deprive the pastor of the character 
of a minister, which was accorded to him by his ordination. 
He is at liberty to enter into the same relation with any 
other church. 

We have seen the manner in which an individual is to be 
introduced to the work of the ministry, and into the pastoral 
office. Let us now inquire, wherein consists the authority 
with which a Christian pastor is invested. That he has 
authority of some kind, no one can question who carefully 
studies the Scriptures ; but with regard to the nature of this 
authority, there is much misconception, among both pastors 
and churches. Pastors sometimes assume too much; and 
churches often encroach upon the just rights of pastors; so 
that disaffection, alienation, and the disruption of the most 
sacred ties, are often the consequence. It is very evident, 
in the first place, that the pastor’s authority does not extend 
to the management of the temporal affairs of the church. 
Even the apostles, who had more authority than pastors can 
now claim, chose to decline, as far as possible, all connection 
with such matters. ‘This occasioned the origin of deacons 
(Acts 6: 1—6). It is sometimes necessary for churches to 
raise money for temporal purposes; to purchase property, to 
build meeting-houses, &c. It is the part of wisdom for 
pastors to leave the entire management of such things to the 
church ; the most they should do is to give their advice; 
and this should not be too strenuously urged. Pastors have 
authority only as religious guides and instructers; but even 
in this sphere, their authority is not of such a nature as to 
allow them to be “lords over God’s heritage.” (1 Pet. 5: 3). 
They have no night to enjoin any laws, measures, or com- 
mands, which Christ has not enjoined ; they have no authority 
over the conscience of any individual member, nor any right 
to interfere with him in any of his public or private duties, 
interests, or relations. Yet after all, pastoral authority is 
not a mere shadow, an empty name; it involves responsi- 
bilities of the most momentous and sacred character, and is 
an authority which every member of the church is bound to 
respect. ‘The inspired injunction, binding on all, is, “‘ Obey 
them that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves.” 
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The reason assigned is indicative at once of the sphere of 
pastoral authority, and the nature of pastoral responsibility— 
“for they watch for your souls, as they that must give 
account.” If then, it be asked, wherein does pastoral au- 
thority consist? We answer, it consists in being pastor. 
When an individual is once invested with the pastoral office, 
no one else has a right to be pastor. Neither private 
member, nor deacon, nor the whole church together, have 
any right to interfere with the pastoral relation while it sub- 
sists. This relation does not exist at the option of a church ; 

they cannot annihilate the pastoral office. They have, 
indeed, a choice as to who shall be their pastor; but they 
are bound to have a pastor where it is possible, and to 
respect his authority. 

The pastor, then, is, by virtue of his office, modera- 
tor or president of all the meetings of the church. When 
once chosen pastor, it is unnecessary to have another election 
to make him moderator; and no meetings should be ap- 
pointed or held without his knowledge or consent. He is 
bound to use his efforts to give such a direction to all these 
meetings, as will best promote the harmony, brotherly love, 
and spiritual interests of the whole body; and the church 
is bound to second and aid all his efforts in this respect. 
And, so far as superiority is concerned, he is the greatest 
man in the church who is willing to be the least, and to 
make any sacrifices for the spiritual welfare of all. 

Again, the pastor is, by virtue of his office, teacher and in- 
'structer of the church. It is his duty to teach the doctrines, 
and inculcate the precepts of the religion of Jesus; it is the 
duty of the church to hear and obey these instructions, 
which, when rightly administered, will require nothing more 
nor less than obedience to the instructions of Christ. The 
pulpit and the conference room belong to the pastor, so far 
at least, as this, that he is responsible for the kind of instruc- 
tion which is there given; and no one has a right to enter 
there to instruct the people without his permission. He is 
to see that no man is allowed to poison the flock of which 
he is overseer. No church hasa right to place a man in their 
pulpit a single Sabbath, contrary to the wishes of their 
own pastor; much less have the church, or any of its 
members, a right to set him aside, and make a stranger 
pastor protem., for six or eight weeks together. This, indeed, 
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until very recently, has been an unheard-of anomaly ; and 
even now, few churches would venture to do it in form; 
yet it is done in reality, where pastors are compelled, from 
deference to their people, to invite men into their pulpits in 
whose character, doctrines, and measures they have no con- 
fidence whatever. ‘This, in every aspect in which it can be 
viewed, must be regarded as a violation of Christian order, 
and an encroachment upon the institution of Christ. No 
church, pursuing such a course, can expect the blessing of 
Heaven ; alienation and discord, and the ultimate disruption 
of the most sacred ties, must be the inevitable consequence. 
On the other hand, a pastor’s authority does not entitle him 
to introduce any man into his pulpit contrary to the wishes 
of his people, or any respectable portion of them. They 

be willing that he himself should be their teacher; 
they have chosen him to be such; but this does not invest 
him with authority to place any one else over them asa 
teacher, without their consent. Should it become necessary 
for a pastor to abandon his pulpit for a few weeks, he 
should, indeed, be allowed to select some other one to supply 
his place, in whom he can have confidence; but this must 
be a matter of deference upon the part of the people, and 
not of obligation. 

Finally, in his private visits among his people, a Christian 
pastor has an authority which no other man can claim. 
He is the shepherd of their own choice. He is to strengthen 
the weak, and reclaim the wandering. He has a right to 
interrogate individuals with all particularity, as to the pro- 
gress of piety in their own souls, to inquire carefully after 
the causes of spiritual declension, and to administer instruc- 
tion suitable to the case of each. However desirable it may 
be for Christians in a social way to converse with, and 
admonish each other, for their spiritual good, yet, for a mere 
private person to go from house to house, instituting an 
inquisition in regard to the particular spiritual state of indi- 
viduals, might be regarded as a mark of great assumption. 
Not so with a Christian pastor; this would be no assumption 
in him; it is a part of his duties, to which he is most solemnly 
bound by his sacred office, and which, if properly discharged, 
must result in great spiritual good to his people. 

Thus far we have spoken of mere official authority ; and 
this is far from being of little importance. No pastor has a 
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right to waive or disclaim it. He has no right to say to his 
brethren, “I have no authority, Iam as one of you.” The 
truth is, if he is a pastor, he has authority; and if he has 
rightly come by his sacred office, it is an authority conferred 
by the Holy Ghost; and it is consistent with the most 
perfect humility for him to acknowledge it, and use it to the 
praise and glory of God’s holy name. But besides this, 
there is an authority which is not official, which every pastor 
should aim to possess—an authority which can neither be 
borrowed, nor successfully counterfeited, and which no titles 
nor suffrages can confer; it is the authority of a pure char- 
acter and a cultivated mind. There is a majesty in holiness. 
The man who possesses this, will never be left to contend 
for his official rights. His authority, none will dispute. He 
need never resort to coarse epithets, in order to rebuke sin. 
He himself is a rebuke to all iniquity; and the noiseless 
influence of his example adds power to his religious instruc- 
tions. With such authority as this, giving weight to his 
ministerial character, the Christian pastor carries with him 
an influence more powerful for the reformation of men, than 
that which is wielded by any earthly potentate ; and which, 
through the blessing of the Holy Spirit, is destined to be the 
means of the reformation of the world. 

We should have written less on the above topics, had our 
author written more. We pass to a brief notice of his views 
on the subject of formative church discipline. The chapter 
in relation to the qualifications requisite for membership in a 
Christian church, deserves to be printed in letters of gold. 
We cannot withhold from our readers the following para- 
graph, containing the main idea which is here expanded and 
illustrated. 


‘*The most perfect system of discipline, when applied to unsuitable 
subjects, cannot be expected to produce valuable results. A careful 
adherence, therefore, to the scriptural terms of church-membership, if 
not strictly a part of the formative process under consideration, may at 
least be regarded as essential] to its success. A military officer, sent 
out to enlist and train recruits, will not receive the crippled, the par- 
alytic, and the blind. He wants perfect and able-bodied men, who are 
capable of rendering active service, and of enduring hardness as good 
soldiers. The same principle is applicable to those who aspire to be 
numbered with the soldiers of the cross. None are wanted in the 
Christian army but such as actually possess, through the enlightening, 
and quickening operations of the Holy Ghost, spiritual perceptions, 
sensibilities and capacities. None are wanted, but such as have been 
‘born of the Spirit.” (John 3: 5,6). Every attempt to br ng persons 
VOL. IX.—NO. XXXV. 37 
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of an opposite character under the influence of a salutary formative 
church discipline, must necessarily prove unavailing. ‘The natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolish- 
ness unto him; neither can he know them, because they are spiritually 


discerned,’ (1 Cor. 2: 14).”’ 

A church composed only of members who have thus been 
born again, must be a band of brethren indeed, united to 
each other and to their Saviour by the common bond of 
love. ‘The simple laws of Christ’s kingdom will be found 
abundantly adequate for the government of such a body, 
under all circumstances; and Christ never intended the 
admission of any others into his church. And churches can- 
not take a better course to destroy their own peace, and to 
bring reproach upon the cause of Christ, than to throw open 
their doors to the hasty admission of all who can be persuaded, 
under the high pressure of excitement, to believe themselves 
Christians. ‘The chapter on the importance and necessity of 
formative discipline, cannot be too highly recommended. 
Mr. Walker very justly remarks, “that great accessions to 
the churches—especially if many of the converts have but 
little knowledge of the Scriptures, must have an unfavorable 
modifying influence upon their character; and that the only 
way to save them from a rapid deterioration, is to instruct 
the new members faithfully in the doctrines of Christ, and to 
train them carefully to discharge the duties he has enjoined.” 
In the measures recommended for forming and developing 
the complete Christian character, great prominence is justly 
given to the labors of a faithful Christian pastor. In addition 
to the usual teachings of the pulpit, catechetical and Bible 
class instruction is highly recommended. Much. reliance is 
also placed upon the pious example of the older members. 
We should have been glad, had this part of the book been 
more expanded. If more attention could be given to the 
various means for enlightening and instructing young con- 
verts, and bringing to perfection among them all the Chris- 
tian virtues, there would be less occasion for those corrective 
measures which constitute, alas, the principal burden of the 
discipline of our churches. Before leaving this part of the 
subject, we are constrained to say, that the importance of 
instructing the young cannot be too highly estimated. And, 
as the young and unconverted part of every congregation is 
the principal source from which the pastor may hope for the 
increase of the church, the instruction of this class should be 
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as early as possible commenced. 'The Sabbath school and 
Bible class are the nurseries of the church. We rejoice that 
some of our experienced pastors have been induced to turn 
their attention to the preparation of suitable books for their 
benefit. The Sabbath school books prepared by Mr. Hague, 
are exerting their silent, but all-powerful influence. We 
welcome the appearance, also, of Mr. Stow’s Doctrinal 
Question Book. We trust it will find its way into the 
Sabbath schools and Bible classes of every congregation. 


It is admirably adapted for the instruction of the young in 
Biblical theology. 


The second part of the work before us contains much 
that is rich and valuable. The following just remarks are 
from the section which treats of the power of the churches to 
maintain corrective discipline. 


‘¢ We have thus seen, that the power to maintain the salutary cor- 
rective discipline prescribed by the law of Christ, was originally vested 
in the churches. We have not seen, nor can it be made to appear 
from the New Testament, which is our only source of information on 
the subject, that this power was ever committed to any man or body of 
men, other than the churches. The conclusion, therefore, is unavoida- 
ble, that the churches alone ean rightfully exercise it. "The charter 
and basis of their prerogative in this respect, is the law of Christ; and 
his disciples need no higher authority for doing whatever he has com- 
manded. ‘Their right to associate themselves together for the observ- 
ance of his ordinances and worship, and to assume the form and 
organization of churches, after the New Testament model ; the privilege 
of each church, so constituted, to manage its own affairs, and to 
discipline its own members, according to its best judgment of what the 
Lord requires, and the exemption to which each is entitled from foreign 
interference, supervision, or control, either ecclesiastical or civil; in 
short, all the powers and privileges of the churches rest upon this 
ground. ‘The law of Christ has conferred these powers and privileges, 
and they may not rightfully be invaded. They belong to the churches ; 
and rightfully may be neither delegated nor surrendered, neither 
transferred nor alienated. Every other ecclesiastical tribunal, however 
constituted,—every other body, claiming and exercising disciplinary 
powers, from the petty church session to the grand consistory, is guilty 
of usurpation,—exists and acts, lives, moves, and has its being, in 
violation of the law of Christ, and of the rights of his people. And 
every church, submitting to such usurpation, and relinquishing its right 
to be the conservator of its own purity, is recreant to the solemn trust 
it has received from the Master.’’ 


In this section, we also meet with a few incidental remarks 
which do not precisely harmonize with the views we have 
expressed upon the same subject. The author says, “It is 
supposed by some, that the power of ordination resides not 
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in the church, but in the council assembled at the call of a 
church, and acting through a presbytery of its own selection.” 
But his own view is, that it resides with the church, and that 
a council ought to be called, not to ordain, but to advise the 
church, in respect to the expediency of ordination; and that 
the officiating presbytery should be regarded as acting, not 
in behalf of the council, but in behalf of the church. 

Undoubtedly, the ordaining power does not belong toa 
promiscuous council. ‘There is no such body recognized in 
the Scriptures ; and it resides in the church, only so far as 
the ministry reside in the church. The inspired precedent 
commits the ordaining power to ministers, and to them alone. 
Ministers, therefore, have something more to do, than merely 
to advise the church with regard to the expediency of pro- 
ceeding to ordination. The responsibility of ordaining a 
candidate must rest with them. A church has, undoubtedly, 
the right te withdraw the hand of's fellowship se a minister, 
if they see occasion ; for they can judge of immoral conduct 
in him, as well as in any other man. Yet, as it involves a most 
solemn responsibility to depose one who has been acknowl- 
edged as a Christian minister, it is rarely expedient for a 
ehurch to proceed to such a measure, without the advice of 
a number of judicious ministers, so that the act may not seem 
to be the result of haste, of indiscretion, or of party prejudice. 
And, where a minister has been excluded, or where he has 
fallen and been guilty of gross immorality, a church has a 
right, if she obtain evidence of penitence and reform, to 
restore or retain such an one in her fellowship, but has no 
right to restore him to the work of the ministry. 

But this article is growing far beyond our intention. Yet 
we cannot close, without a few remarks in relation to the 
method to be pursued in order to reclaim the erring, and to 
purify the church from incorrigible offenders. It is very 
evident that the arrangements in our churches for bringing 
offenders to justice are generally very imperfect. This, in 
any government, cannot but be regarded as a great and 
dangerous defect. When the civil authority begins to con- 
nive at crime, the very foundations of social order tremble, 
and the whole frame-work of society is threatened with 
dissolution. So in ecclesiastical bodies, if sin can be prac- 
tised with impunity, the bonds of fraternal union are loosened ; 
and men of character and principle cease to regard it as any 
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recommendation for a man to hold a good standing in a 
Christian church. Christians are in danger of being infected 
by the spirit of the age. Every where there is a growing 
sympathy for the criminal. No one weeps for the murdered 
man ; but if the perpetrator of the horrid deed is brought to 
justice, there is at once a general interest awakened in his 
favor. Petitions are circulated for his pardon, and prayers 
are sent up to legislative bodies for a mitigation of the laws. 
Should a professed Christian church become infected with 
such a spirit, it would be hazardous to undertake to enforce 
the requirements of the gospel in relation to any species of 
sin whatever; and should any one attempt this, there are a 
thousand ways to frustrate the designs of justice, where the 
will of a corrupt majority is acknowledged as the highest 
law. But when the laws of Christ are allowed to reign, 
and when members are carefully instructed in all his require- 
ments, as fast as they are introduced into the church, then 
each church will find herself in possession of an arrangement 
for detecting and reforming offenders, which, for kindness 
and efficiency, can be excelled by nothing which human 
wisdom can devise. 

We are much gratified with Mr. Walker’s general views 
in relation to what he denominates, “the law of corrective 
discipline,” contained in Matt. 18: 25—27,—especially in 
relation to “the process of corrective discipline.” We are 
not prepared, however, to concur with him fully as to the 
extent of this rule. It is very evident that the most serious 
difficulties which arise in churches, to threaten their peace, 
and retard their prosperity, are those which spring from what 
are called personal offences. And where an offence is of 
this nature, the injured individual is very liable to magnify 
his own injury. His prejudices are liable to get the ascen- 
dency of his judgment. He may misconstrue the motives, 
and exaggerate the guilt, of the offender. He is liable to 
make his grievance a topic of common conversation and 
complaint, and prematurely introduce them into the church, 
which may soon become embroiled with little unimportant 
family difficulties and personal altercations, in which prejudice 
and revenge may have a much more active part, than an 
enlichtened zeal for the honor of religion, and the purity of 
the church. Now it is obvious, that this class of offences 
need a pectliar treatment. If the parties possess any thing 

VOL. IX.—NO. XXXV. 37* 
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of the spirit of Christ, one or two judicious brethren can do 
more to aid them to a proper adjustment of their difficulties, 
than all the ecclesiastical bodies or councils they could invoke. 
Consequently, the Saviour has enjoined upon his disciples a 
rule in reference to all personal offences, which is peremptory 
and authoritative. The case in which the rule is positively 
obligatory is very explicitly stated—‘If thy brother shall 
trespass against thee.” In order to make it appear that the 
rule is authoritative as to all cases of sin, it would be neces- 
sary to adopt a latitude of interpretation of very dangerous 
tendency. Our author, we trust, will not complain that we 
should differ from him in this particular, as he himself does 
not hesitate to express his dissent from Andrew Fuller on 
the same point. We have given due consideration to his 
exegesis of the passage containing this rule. We think his 
arguments need fortifying. ‘They fail to convince us. 

But the question, whether the rule is divinely obligatory 
as to all offences and crimes, is one thing; and, whether it 
is safe and expedient to follow it as a general rule, is another. 
If the Saviour has enjoined it as a universal rule, this brings 
all questions as to its expediency to an end. If he has not 
thus enjoined it, then no one else has a right to enjoin it. 
No church has a right to say, we deem this a safe rule in all 
cases; therefore we will make it obligatory in all cases upon 
our members. We can conceive of instances where gross 
public sins have been committed, and sins which have be- 
come the topic of public and general conversation, and the 
occasion of grief to many brethren, when it would be per- 
fectly proper for any individual to bring the subject to the 
knowledge of the church. The church might then appoint 
a judicious committee to visit the offender, to labor with him 
for his good, and to examine and report all the facts in the 
case. Such action might then be adopted, as circumstances 
may require. ‘This course would be as likely to bring mat- 
ters to a favorable, and speedy termination, as any that 
could be adopted. Or, if the individual who first names the 
subject, declares himself in full possession of all the facts in 
the case, and that he is prepared to furnish the proof that 
the offences which are the topic of public conversation, were 
actually committed, and that, in his opinion, any labor or 
his part with the offender, either alone or in company with 
others, would be entirely useless,—then, in this case, the 
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church is competent to judge what disposition of the matter 
should be made. ‘They may proceed at once to hear the 
charges and the proof; or, they may refer the matter to a 
committee, which may examine and report the facts. ‘There 
may be instances of this kind, where an individual may feel 
oppressed and grieved in view of facts which have come to 
his knowledge, and which he knows are fully within the 
knowledge of other members of the church; yet he is con- 
vinced that his own situation and circumstances are such, 
that it would be highly inexpedient for him to institute 
a protracted course of labor with the offender. Or, the 
individual who may first mention such offences to the pastor, 
or the church, may not always be competent for the requisite 
labor. He may be wanting in experience and judgment, 
so that it might be the height of indiscretion to remand him 
back to the offender, and require him to enter upon the 
prescribed course of gospel labor. He might greatly em- 
barrass the case, and occasion the church much more trouble 
than he could save them. Or, he may be one whom the 
offender may easily impose upon, and deceive with false 
explanations, and make him, and those whom he may select 
to labor with him, accept of a very inadequate adjustment 
of the matter. Now a judicious pastor would greatly prefer 
to bring the wisdom of the church at once to bear upon the 
case in question, rather than to allow it to become compli- 
cated by falling into indiscreet hands, or to leave iniquity 
unrebuked. Still, if our author should contend that the rule 
in Matt. 18th, is a safe general rule to be followed in all 
cases, this point would be scarcely worth disputing. The 
question would then resolve itself into a mere matter of opin- 
ion. But where the subject relates to the settlement of a 
divine command, it assumes a more serious aspect. On such 
a question, no man can be indifferent. 

So far from this rule being binding in all cases, we have 
an inspired precedent, and directions which seem to involve 
a different procedure in relation to a gross sin, and one which 
had become a subject of common report. “It is reported 
commonly that there is fornication among you,” etc. Paul 
addresses himself directly to the church, as a body, in this 
case. He rebukes the church for allowing such sin to pass 
uncensured ; and it is to the church he says, “ I have written 
unto you not to keep company, if any man that is called a 
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brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, ora railer, 
or a drunkard, or an extortioner,—with such an one, no not to 
eat.” But if a church, as a body, is prohibited by a divine 
rule from taking any cognizance of offenders until presented 
by individuals in a certain way, then we see not how a church, 
as such, can be the subject either of blame or command, or 
how they can be considered as having any responsibility 
whatever, unless individuals should first do their duty. And 
they have no arrangements even for enforcing this; for if a 
man will not be grieved with an offender, so as to institute a 
course of labor with him, surely no church can compel him to 
be grieved. But when he is personally injured, his sensibil- 
ities will not need to be quickened. 

We have thus ventured, with great reluctance, to dissent 
in a single instance from the views expressed by our author. 
Amid so much that is excellent, we find but little to dis- 
approve. 

In relation to the law of corrective discipline, we should 
have been glad, had he been more explicit as to the duties 
and powers of the brethren who are to be chosen in a second 
step of Jabor. Much misunderstanding, we fear, prevails upon 
this point. ‘They may suppose themselves possessed of all 
imaginary power, and may proceed to try, condemn, or acquit 
the accused; or, leaving the brethren still at variance, they 
may report to the church, if interrogated, that there is nothing 
in the case deserving of their attention. Now if such be the 
understanding, the law is susceptible of the greatest abuse. 
The complainant is laid under great temptation to select 
brethren of strong party feelings, through whose agency he 
may hope to secure any sentence he may desire. Or, if the 
brethren selected be not men of decision and discernment, 
they may be seduced by the offender himself, and may 
endeavor to screen him from deserved censure. But how 
have these brethren become invested with the power to try 
and decide the case? Christ surely has committed to them 
no such power; they have no right to assume it, and the 
church have no right to delegate it. Now we think the duty 
of these brethren is clearly limited and settled by the language 
of the rule. It is very simple, and need not necessarily 
involve them in any party feelings, nor expose them to party 
prejudices. In the first place, they are to labor to reclaim 
the offender, when his guilt is obvious ; this is plainly implied 
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in the expression, “if he neglect to hear them.” And this 
constitutes the whole of their duty, before the case comes 
into the church. But in many instances, the question con- 
cerning the reality and degree of guilt becomes very delicate 
and complicated, and the accused at least can be convinced 
of no wrong, and all labor with him is vain. ‘The aggrieved 
brother is then at liberty to mention his grievance to the 
church. Now the duty of the brethren in the second step of 
labor is equally clear and simple. ‘They are still unprejudiced 
and uncommitted persons, and may be appealed to by either 
party as witnesses; but as witnesses of what? Why, of 
every thing that has fallen under their notice, which can 
throw any light on the case,—of all the facts relating to the 
cause or proof of the offence ; and of all the language and 
expressions employed, illustrative of the Christian or unchris- 
tian spirit of either party. It was the design of the Saviour, 
‘that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every word may 
be established.” It is the duty of these witnesses, then, to 
testify these facts to the church, with as much care and 
impartiality as if they were on oath. They are not to retail 
their mere opinions. Opinions are not facts, and can furnish 
no adequate materials for an impartial judgment. ‘They are 
not to prepare a decision for the church. Christ has com- 
mitted it to the church herself to decide such cases, and to no 
other body of men on earth. If they decide with strict 
reference to the requirements of the gospel, then their decision 
is authoritative; it is accepted in heaven, and should be 
acquiesced in by the parties. But should the spirit of party 
gain ascendency in a church, should they lose sight of Christ’s 
requirements, and treat right and wrong as things to be altered 
in their nature by the mere vote of a majority, then their 
decision can receive neither the sanction of God nor the favor 
of man; and is deserving of no more regard, than the opinion 
of the common rabble collected in a political caucus. 

Should Mr. Walker conclude to favor the public with a 
new edition of his book, which we trust he will, there is one 
other suggestion which we would submit to his consideration. 
We should be glad to see, in some part of his book, more 
prominence given to the rule which our Lord has enjoined 
upon the offender. Indeed, this is so generally passed over 
in silence, that many pastors and churches seem scarcely 
aware of its existence. But it is very evident, that for the 
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adjustment of all difficulties, and for the restoration and 
preservation of peace in the churches, much more will depend 
upon the spirit and conduct of him who is so unfortunate as 
to give offence, than upon the one who is offended ; and had 
there been wanting a rule for the guidance of his conduct, the 
deficiency would have been one of a very serious nature. 
But our Saviour has not left such deficiency in his code. He 
has supplied the rule,—a rule, which, for beauty, wisdom, 
and simplicity, it is impossible to transcend. It is contained 
in Matt. 5: 23, 24. “Therefore, if thou bring thy gift to 
the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way ; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift.” Why is not this rule as imperative and 
obligatory as the other? It is enjoined by the same Saviour 
and upon the same disciples ; it has the precedence as to the 
time of its announcement, and, if uniformly followed, would 
leave but little occasion for the application of the other. 
Moreover, it is of most solemn import. It is the language of 
our adorable Mediator, who holds in his hands the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven; who shuts, and no man can open ; 
who opens, and no man can shut; and through whom alone 
we can obtain access to God, and the forgiveness of sin. He 
hereby solemnly and formally. closes the doors of heaven 
against the man who is reckless of his brother’s peace, who 
inflicts a wound, and refuses to heal it. ‘To the offender who 
approaches his altar, he says, “‘leave there thy gift, and go 
thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother.” ‘This is not 
addressed exclusively to those who are conscious of guilt ; but 
to every man who has not used the last effort which kindness 
and patient explanation can put forth, to remove the cause 
of a brother’s grief. He says, “be reconciled.” ‘This does 
not necessarily imply that there is any real enmity on the 
part of the offender; but that there is alienation upon the 
part of his aggrieved brother, which he is to try to remove. 
But when this is done, Christ says, “then come.” Yes, 
then, and not till then, is the door of mercy open; the 
offender may then approach the altar, and his gift meet with 
a gracious acceptance. ‘Thus, while anger is so fearful a 
thing, that the Saviour would have no man allow the “sun 
to go down upon his wrath,” he, on the other hand, withholds 
his own mercy from one who will not, in the true spirit of 
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conciliation, endeavor to remove every occasion of stumbling 
from the way of his fellow-men. 

When this rule is overlooked by Christian pastors, they 
forego a most efficient means of moral discipline to their 
hearers. If the offender is allowed to forget that there is such 
a rule in the Bible, he remains at peace; but when this is 
presented, explained and enforced, he soon finds it grappling 
with his inmost conscience. Every time he approaches a 
throne of grace, he meets the prohibition, “leave there thy 
gift.’ In every act of professed religious worship, he is 
reminded that the way of access to God is for ever barred 
against him, till this duty is discharged.—Fuller has some 
excellent remarks upon the point. “‘ What must I do,’ say 
you, ‘ who have offended my brother? Must I not worship 
God, nevertheless?’ ‘No, not in that state, for God will 
not accept thy gift.’ ‘What, then, must I keep away?’ 
‘No! but go immediately to thy brother, and acknowledge 
thy fault; or, if no offence were intended, explain matters to 
thy brother, then come and offer thy gift.’ If the door of 
God’s house were shut against every one who refused to 
comply with this direction, it would make many feel; yet the 
door of mercy, or divine acceptance, is shut, which is of far 
greater account.” This rule has not entirely escaped the 
attention of Mr. Walker; but he has not given it sufficient 
prominence ; he has introduced it at the close of a section, 
by way of casual observation. He says: 


‘*TIn concluding this section, it should be observed, that no church 
member who is conscious of having committed a disciplinable offence, 
can rightfully receive the Lord’s supper, or bear an active part in any 
public religious service, until he has confessed, and if practicable, re- 
paired his wrong. ‘ Therefore,’ says our Lord, ‘if thou bring thy gift 
to the altar,’ &c. (Matt. 5: 23, 24.) This injunction is binding upon 
the secret, as well as upon the open, offender. Though his brethren be 
not grieved or offended, yet if he have given them occasion of grief or 
offence, he must not omit to offer satisfaction. ‘Though they may not 
hold aught against him, yet if he remember that they have aught against 
him, he is under obligation to take it out of the way. Nor can he 
reasonably hope for acceptance with his Maker, until, in this respect, 
he is ready to comply with his righteous demands. The same rule is 
applicable to the supposed offender, in whose case a process of discipline 
is pending, even though he may be conscious of innocence. If his 
brethren have aught against him, though it be without just occasion, he 
ought to abstain from all active participation in the public services of 
religion, until the matter is satisfactorily arranged.”’ 
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Were this rule always followed, few difficulties would exist 
among brethren. It is, however, more likely to be complied 
with by an innocent man than a guilty one. ‘The unblushing 
effrontery of guilt can put on the appearance of more devo- 
tion, when under impeachment, than at any other season ; 
and be more forward in the things of religion. And a man 
who can inflict the deepest wounds uv: his brethren by 
gross departures from truth and righteousness, may begin to 
kindle with such a zeal for God, that he has no time to 
explain his conduct or clear his character; and the cry of 
persecution is raised, as the only proof he can give of his 
innocence. When such cases fall under the notice of a 
judicious pastor, he will be likely to quicken the sensibilities 
of the offender, by reminding him of the rule of our Lord. 
A professing Christian cannot do greater service to the cause 
of religion, than to vindicate his own character from moral 
imputation; nor should any minister of Christ ever enter the 
pulpit to break the bread of life with suspected hands. | 

The application of the above rule will, of course, require 
discrimination. ‘There may be cases where unreasonable and 
malicious persons will allow nothing to satisfy them; and 
they may attack the character of a Christian, or of a Chris- 
tian minister, for no other purpose than to interrupt his useful- 
ness, and to bring him into disrepute. Or, the person whose 
moral character is justly impeached, may enter an impeach- 
ment against his accuser, for the very purpose of bringing 
him upon a level with himself, and to deprive him of the 
privileges of the church, at the same time that his own case 
is under investigation. But in all such cases, the character, 
principles and spirit of the innocent man will carry with them 
their own vindication, and the malignity of the false accuser 
will appear obvious to all. 

In concluding this article, we would earnestly recommend 
to the members of our churches the perusal of this little 
volume. Its defects are very few, its excellences numerous. 
Few will peruse it, without obtaining clear views of their 
duty as Christians. No one can follow its suggestions, with- 
out improving in piety. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
INFANT CHURCH-MEMBERSHIP. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Infant Church-Membership, or the Relation of Baptized 
Children to the Church. By Wittiam A. Srearns. 
Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 165 pp., 12mo. 1844. 


Ir is gratifying to have, at last, a somewhat distinct and 
satisfactory reply to the long-mooted question, What is the 
relation of baptized children to the church? We congratu- 
late ourselves in having obtained, in this treatise, not the 
irresponsible opinion of a single writer, but an opinion sanc- 
tioned by the implied approval of the respectable body of 
Congregational clergymen, called the Suffolk North Associa- 
tion. ‘The performance before us originated in a dissertation 
assigned to the author, as an exercise before that Association, 
which “succeeded in harmonizing the views of all the mem- 
bers present. After the lapse of several months, a vote was 
passed, requesting its publication.” ‘The writer proceeded 
to examine the subject anew, and develop more fully the 
principles contained in the manuscript, and thus produced 
the present treatise. 

As a merely literary effort, the work deserves high com- 
mendation. ‘The style is, in all parts, well adapted to the 
nature of the discussion; and where the form of the argument 
renders any thing admissible beyond bare statement and 
proof, the author writes with much beauty and force. Asa 
logical, ora theological effort, we cannot award similar praise. 
To us, it seems that both his theology might have aided his 
logic, and his logic, his theology ; so that, by a mutual influ- 
ence, each might have been more sound. We are aware, 
that when a man is fully convinced of the truthfulness of any 
theory, it is hard for him to assign their due weight to oppos- 
ing facts and arguments. From the position which he occu- 
pies, he cannot see them in their real form, and relations, 
and proportions. ‘This was, doubtless, the case with Mr. S., 
as he, in turn, will think the same of ourselves. We respect 
his amiable character and earnest spirit. We highly esteem 
VOL. IX.—NO. XXXV. 
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him, both personally, and as the representative of a large 
body of excellent Christians, whose organ he is in this trea- 
tise. And we have no design to make him responsible for 
conclusions from his premises, which seem to other minds, 
viewing the subject in a different light, truly legitimate. But 
as his performance is now public property, and as it is based 
on a principle which is no where else, within our knowledge, 
so largely argued and defended, in either American or English 
theological literature, we have thought it due to the cause of 
truth, to enter into a somewhat extended examination of the 
principles maintained. As Christian reviewers, who, in that 
character, are set for the defence of the gospel, we feel that 
it is demanded of us. For, to use the language of our author, 
**'T'rue wisdom requires that we understand ourselves, main- 
tain our ground firmly, defend the ordinances as well as the 
doctrines of Christ, opposing heathenish ceremonies, papal 
superstitions, antiquated additions, and modern innovations, 
but sacrificing no jot or title of what God has appointed.” 

The clearness with which the author pursues his argument 
adds to our pleasure in examining it. We feel that we have 
a substantial antagonist to assail, capable of being seized and 
held, and not a misty shadow, whose precise nature we are 
unable to define. ‘The statement of his position can be best 
given in his own words. 


‘*¢'The position to be maintained is briefly this: —The baptized children 
of professing Christians are, strictly speaking, members of the church ; 
and, with exceptions made necessary by their incapacity and their per- 
sonal character, should be treated, in other respects, as such. They 
are not, of course, members by profession, nor are they members in full 
communion, nor are they in complete standing. Still, they are truly 
members of the church; they are entitled to its prayers, to a Christian 
education, and an affectionate supervision ; they are standing candidates 
for full communion, and are to be receiv ed to the table of the Lord as 
soon as, but not hefore, they give evidence of possessing the requisite 
knowledge and faith, and are prepared to take upon themselves the 
baptismal obligations by a public profession of religion.’ 


The work is divided into five chapters, embracing, 1. The 
proof of the doctrine of infant church-membership. 2. Na- 
ture and degree of church-membership. 3. Practical advan- 
tages of infant church-membership. 4. General sentiment of 
New England Congregationalists, and other reformed church- 
es, on the subject. 5. Hortatory addresses to pastors, 
churches, parents, the baptized and the unbaptized. The 
argument is confined, chiefly, to the first half of the volume. 
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In the proof of infant church-membership (Chap. 1), he con- 
siders the Abrahamic covenant, our Saviour’s treatment of 
the little children who were brought to him, that he might 
bless them, the apostolic commission, the remarks of Paul, in 
1 Cor. 7: 14 (‘Else were your children unclean, but now are 
they holy ’ ’), household baptisms, and the asmumnbd identity 
of circumcision and the Jewish state, under the first dispensa- 
tion, with baptism and the Christian church, under the sec- 
ond. In exhibiting the nature and degree of infant church- 
membership (Chap. 2), he shows, first, that it is a peculiar 
kind of membership, different from membership in full com- 
munion, and complete standing, then, to what privileges the 
children are entitled by virtue of this ¢hurch-union, and, 
thirdly, the restrictions upon church privileges to which they 
are subject. 

Mr. S. remarks, that “the doctrine of infant baptism 
cannot be powerfully defended without that of infant church- 
membership, upon which it ts properly based.” This im- 
presses us as a correct view of the case. ‘The one doctrine 
implies the other. Most of the arguments which are produced 
to sustain the one, are used, also, in supporting the other. 
This may be seen in the “Lectures on Infant Baptism,” by 
Dr. Woods, in which the same train of argument is adduced 
as in this treatise, by Mr. S., and the passages quoted from 
the Scriptures are employed nearly in the same way. We 
feel that in the frank assertion of the connection of these two 
doctrines, something has been gained to the cause of truth. 
For, although infant church-membership has been the cur- 
rent doctrine of the Congregational churches from the begin- 
ning, as this volume abundantly shows, yet it has been little 
insisted on, and, we believe, acknowledged, at least of late, 
only in a modified sense. It will be more easy to some 
minds to see the absurdity of the doctrine, that infant children 
are bona fide church-members, and continue to be such, 
through all the folly, sin, and acknowledged unregeneracy of 
their youth and their riper years, than the absurdity of the 
doctrine of infant baptism. ‘The latter can be invested with 
an apparent fitness and beauty, and clothed with attractions, 
at least as a matter of feeling, to an affectionate, pious, 
parental heart. ‘The other is so unnatural, so unscriptural, 
so entirely at variance with the genius of the spiritual dispen- 
sation of the gospel, that we instinctively shrink from it, as 
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neither beautiful nor fitting. If the two doctrines are so 
closely associated that they must stand or fall together, it 
seems to us that, even with many of the present advocates of 
infant baptism, they are more likely to fall than to stand. 

We beg leave, at the outset, to make one or two remarks 
on some things in the introductory chapter, which impair the 
value of the book as an argument on the topic in question. 
There is one instance in which we have the show of confir- 
mation of the author’s theory, without any true confirmation 
of it; presented, too, not in the form of an argument, but as 
a statement of facts universally acknowledged,—presented as 
if they furnished a parallel case, and were, therefore, funda- 
mental principles of the divine procedure, and fundamental 
in this discussion, while the cases are easily seen to be by no 
means parallel. ‘The author speaks of the sacred and indis- 
soluble connection between parents and children; their near 
relationship, recognized by the laws of society, and by the 
law of God; the fact, that children are often made partakers 
both of the blessing and the curse which attends the parent, 
—as God threatens to visit the iniquities of the fathers upon 
the children, unto the third and fourth generation of them 
that hate him, and to show mercy to thousands of them that 
love him, and keep his commandments; the depravity of the 
whole human race, in consequence of the fall of our first 
father; and God’s recognition of the relationship, when, in 
setting apart Abraham as the favored progenitor of a chosen 
nation, he included, in the blessing of that selection, his seed, 
who were to constitute that nation. The fact of this relation 
between parents and children, and of the recognition of it, 
both by divine and civil laws, is conceded as much by those 
who oppose, as by those who favor, infant baptism. The 
only difference is, that the former deny that the existence 
and recognition of the relationship furnishes any foundation 
for the application of the ordinance of a positive religious 
institute to the children, seeing that the application of the 
ordinance is in no manner demanded by the.relationship ; the 
conditions of the relationship do not necessarily make it either 
imperative or proper, nor does the withholding of it violate 
the terms of the relationship, or the duties springing out of it. 
To speak more briefly, a near relation subsists between 
parents and children; children often reap the consequences 
of the good or evil deeds of their parents; the ordinance of 
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circumcision was to be applied to the descendants of Abra- 
ham, simply as his descendants and as members of the chosen 
nation, without regard to the moral state of the parent; 
hence Mr. S. concludes that the ordinance of baptism, a new 
ordinance, belonging to a new and more spiritual dispensation, 
and applied to the believing parent, ought to be applied, 
also, to the child, which is incapable of believing,—a plain 
instance, as it seems to us, of that mode of deducing conclu- 
sions from premises, which is called a non sequitur. 

In speaking of the covenant of God with Abraham, he 
says, ‘This covenant not only indicates the intimacy of 
relation which exists in a moral and religious respect between 
parents and children, but is supposed to extend its benefits to 
all the spiritual posterity of Abraham, i. e., to all who resem- 
ble him in respect to faith, and, also, in an important sense, 
to the children of true believers, for ever.” ‘This sentence 
contains three clauses. In respect to the first, we say that 
we suppose the covenant of God with Abraham was not 
designed to indicate the intimacy of the moral and religious 
relations existing between parents and children generally, but 
the relation between God, on the one hand, choosing and 
setting apart Abraham and his natural descendants, as the 
representatives, first of the Jewish nation, and then of his 
peculiar people, on the other. And the legitimate descend- 
ants of God’s peculiar people, to whom the promises of his 
grace are made, are not their children after the flesh, but 
their spiritual successors till the end of time. ‘The second 
clause is in accordance with our own views of truth. The 
covenant of God with Abraham extends its benefits to all his 
spiritual posterity. ‘This is in harmony with the New 'Testa- 
ment doctrine,—“ If ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s 
seed, and heirs according to promise.” But it is also fatal to 
the whole theory which our author, and the writers on infant 
baptism generally maintain. For the converse of the apos- 
tle’s text must be also equally true,—If ye are not Christ’s, 
then ye are not Abraham’s seed, nor heirs according to the 
promise; and, of course, are not entitled to its outward token 
and seal. The third clause,—‘And, also, in an important 
sense, to the children of true believers, for ever,’’—is that 
which is to be the basis of the argument of the volume, viz., 
to show what that “important sense” is, and that the children 
of believers by natural descent, are those whom God designed 
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to include inthe covenant. But, “ hic labor, hoc opus est.” 
We foresee that the author has set himself a hard task. It 
remains to consider the manner in which the task is per- 
formed. 

We anticipate that he will meet with difficulty on account 
of the spiritual nature and claims of the gospel dispensation, 
the nature and meaning of the ordinance of baptism, and the 
nature of a Christian church and the qualities demanded of 
its constituent members. It seems to us that each of these 
places insuperable obstacles in the way of his success. ‘The 
furnish standing arguments, in our view, in favor of the 
principles that we have ever maintained, and on the ground 
of which we regard our churches as “ built on the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone.” 

We must, also, demur from his account of the efficacy of 
baptism, unless what he says of it be limited to the case of 
adult believers. He says that baptism is not “considered by 
him as a saving ordinance, nor as imparting mysterious effi- 
cacy to the infant soul, but only as one of the divinely 
appointed means of grace, bringing the recipients into a 
peculiar relation to God and his people, and preparing the 
way for the realization of covenant blessings.” In respect 
to the true Christian, we have no doubt that baptism is a 
divinely appointed means of grace. He who solemnly 
remembers Christ in it, and views it as the symbol of death 
to sin, and living again to righteousness, acknowledging it as 
such in his own person, cannot submit to the ordinance 
without finding it a means of spiritual good. But it is not 
designed to have a vicarious efficacy, exerting no influence 
upon the subject, but only upon the parent presenting the 
unconscious subject at the font. And to represent the ordi- 
nance of baptism, administered to an unconverted person, as 
a means of grace, seems to us a dangerous doctrine. It is 
but a step to the view maintained with such zeal in New 
England, a hundred years ago, before the powerful mind of 
Edwards had dissipated the mist, that the Lord’s supper is 
also a means of grace, and that the unconverted may, there- 
fore, partake of it, as one of the instrumentalities of conver- 
sion. We say, in like manner, of the statements contained 
in the latter clauses, that we can only agree to them, as 
exhibiting the influence of baptism in respect to adult believ- 
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ers. Baptism in water has no efficacy to create any new 
and ‘holy relation between any unconverted person and God; 
nor, in the case of the unregenerate, can it be regarded as 
“preparing the way forthe realization of covenant blessings.” 
Supposing that the infant, on whom the name of the Trinity 
is put in the ordinance of baptism, grows up in profligacy, 
and dies the sinner’s death,—a case, confessedly, not impos- 
sible,-—the great blessing of the covenant,—I will be thy 
God,” is, in such a case, never realized. The way for its 
realization has not been prepared ; certainly, baptism has not 
prepared it. Or if any inferior blessings be meant, such as 
Christian instruction, parental influence and the like, then we 
say, the efficacy of baptism is nugatory; because, so far as 
these blessings are concerned, the way to the realization of 
them is as much prepared, through the solicitude of Christian 
parents, for the unbaptized as for the baptized. 

In examining our author’s main positions, we shall find it 
most convenient to show why the doctrine of infant church- 
membership seems to us unnatural, unreasonable, and un- 
scriptural, and then to weigh the arguments on the other side 
which he adduces in its support. 

The nature of the gospel dispensation, as compared with 
the ante-Mosaic and the Jewish, renders the doctrine unnat- 
ural, unreasonable and unscriptural. God has always had a 
church in the world, distinguished by its spiritual character. 
But it has not always been a visible church, separated by 
outward ordinances from the rest of mankind. ‘There are no 
traces of a visible Jewish church, properly so called, distinet 
from the Jewish congregation. ‘The rite of circumcision was 
applied indiscriminately to all males in Israel. ‘The passover 
was eaten by all. The privileges of Jewish nationality were 
enjoyed by all, without reference to moral character. Many 
were destitute of true grace. ‘They were idolaters in heart. 
They were stiff-necked and rebellious, provoking God to 
anger by their sins, and filled with mischievous devices. But 
so long as they adhered to the outward ceremonies of the 
Jewish faith, frequenting the altar of daily sacrifice, going up 
at the appointed times to Jerusalem, to worship, observing 
fasts and feasts, agreeably to the directions of the ceremonial 
law, performing the outward purifications demanded by the 
ritual, in the manner which that ritual prescribed, the national 
covenant, which God made with their fathers, was kept, and 
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all its blessings were enjoyed. ‘There is no instance in which 
any man was cut off from any sort of nominal, or real, church 
privileges, under the Jewish dispensation, for the want of 
faith, or love to God, or zeal, or inward purity. ‘There are 
threatenings that the uncircumcised child should die; and 
that the man who neglected the observance of the rites en- 
joined upon every Hebrew should perish from among his 
people. But it was a dispensation of carnal ordinances, and 
a worldly sanctuary. Its service was an outward service, its 
purification, an outward purification, and its seal, an outward 
seal. With how little reason can we assert, that it was actu- 
ally in itself, or was even a precursor of, the Christian church, 
except it be in a dim and shadowy symbol! The requisites 
for admission into it were not spiritual requisites. ‘The con- 
ditions of the enjoyment of its privileges were not spiritual 
conditions. Its ordinance was a token of nationality, a sign 
of legal descent from Abraham, or of alliance, by voluntary 
consent, with the Jewish people. It implied no faith in those 
upon whom the seal was placed. It bore no testimony to 
their renovation of heart and newness of life. But such is 
not the Christian dispensation. Its spirit is a spirit of inward 
purity. Its claims reach to the heart. Its church is a spirit- 
ual church, whose members are living branches of the living 
vine. Its first ordinance is a spiritual ordinance, appointed to be 
applied to believers, in token of their dying to sin and their 
living again unto righteousness. Its privileges are spiritual 
privilege S. Though the Lord’s supper be an outward ordi- 
nance, yet is it to be eaten with an inward, holy remembrance 
of Christ,—an ordinance, for the enjoyment of which, not 
natural descent, not national alliance, not external morality, 
is the all-sufficient and universal requisite recognized in the 
New ‘Testament, but a pious, humble, affectionate heart, 
self-examination, the discerning of the Lord’s body, deadness 
to the world, and communion with Christ. When we con- 
sider the characteristics of a true church of Christ, such as 
the churches to which the apostolic epistles were addressed, 
their regeneracy, their holiness, their purity, their conscien- 
tious excision of the unspiritual and profane, and ask, where 
shall we find a parallel in the former dispensation.—when we 
inquire, where is the evidence of such a church, so separated 
from the world, so distinguished from the worldly and unspir- 
itual part of the Jewish nation,—echo answers, where? But 
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no seer rises from the grave, to point us to such a church. 
No sentence from the book of inspiration guides us to such 
an holy, separate organization. No solenin feast gathers its 
guests on the principle of such exclusive (we use the term in 
a good sense) qualifications. The Jewish code no where 
says, “If ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and 
heirs according to promise ;”—but, “ Every man-child among 
you shall be circumcised.” 

As the gospel dispensation is a spiritual dispensation, 
admitting none but spiritual qualifications, in order to the 
enjoyment of its privileges, so also it admits no vicarious 
performance of duties. It recognizes no vicarious guilt or 
innocence. ‘The sacrifice of Christ, the innocent for the 
guilty, stands alone in the system. His righteousness is 
imputed to the believing penitent, and on this ground the lost 
sinner is acquitted and saved. But the doctrine of substitu- 
tion stops in that single application of it. Human merit is 
untransferable. As the proverb was done away in Israel, in 
Jeremiah’s time, “The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge,”’—-so in the gospel dispensa- 
tion, no man can repent for another, or exercise faith for 
another. Every one must stand or fall, on the ground of his 
own submission to the divine requirements. The child cannot 
repent for the parent, nor the parent for the child. And, in 
like manner, the ordinance which is emblematic of the believ- 
er’s dying to sin and rising again to newness of life, can be 
properly applied only to ‘the believer, in whom that expe- 
rience is realized. ‘There is no scriptural account of any 
substitution of this sort in the Christian dispensation. God 
does not thus deal with men, under the present order of the 
divine government. ‘The gospel needs not to be prostituted 
for the preservation of nationality. There is no longer any 
reason for God to interpose in respect to that matter. ‘There 
is no such immediate necessity for the application of the 
ordinance of baptism, that it must be applied on the strength 
of the parent’s faith. ‘The parent can believe only for him- 
self. He cannot believe for his child. He has no faith to 
be communicated in another’s behalf. It is not necessary as 
a means of introducing the child to the kingdom of God. If 
he die, he will be saved, unbaptized. It is not necessary to 
open the way for him into the church. He is confessedly 
unregenerate and depraved. And the constitution of the 
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church precludes the admission of unregenerate persons. It 
is not necessary as a testimony to the parent’s faith. That 
was testified by his own baptism. ‘Thus far the testimony of 
his baptism extended, and no farther. If it be said, it is a 
sign of his faith in respect to the child, then why should not 
the rite be administered to the subject in which the faith 
exists, rather than to the subject which is without faith? It 
is not necessary as a sign of the child’s faith, prospectively. 
The child may never have faith; and wherefore should the 
sign be put upon him, when the thing which it signifies may 
never exist? It is not necessary as a sign of the parent’s 
promise to see that his child shall be a believer. He has no 
right to make such a promise; and hence, if he make it, it 
has no validity. He cannot compel his child to believe. 
Why should he put upon him a sign, whose meaning is, that 
he will do it? It is not necessary as a means of grace ; God 
has not appointed either of the two ordinances of the New 
Testament to be the means of grace to the unconverted. It 
is not necessary to secure the child’s religious education. 
The pious and faithful parent will seek to lead his child to 
heaven, whether he be baptized or unbaptized. It is not 
necessary as a token of God’s covenant; for it cannot be 
known that God has entered into covenant with the child. 
He may live in unregeneracy, and die, impenitent and un- 
saved. What does the token of the covenant signify, if the 
covenant itself do not exist? It is not necessary in respect 
to any covenant with the parent; for a covenant with the 
parent can have reference to the parent only. God has given 
no pledge for the salvation of the child, merely on the ground 
that he is the child of a believing parent. 

Again, the church is a purely spiritual organization. It is 
designed to embrace only saints. Whatever definition we 
give to it, embracing its main elements, that definition will 
exclude infant children. If it is a body of believers, associated 
together for mutual edification, the maintenance of the wor- 
ship of God, and the observance of the ordinances of the 
New ‘Testament, these things lie beyond the capacities of 
the infant. If the qualifications of church-members are 
repentance, regeneration and newness of life, together with 
a hearty self-dedication to God, and an engagement to live 
to his glory, then, these are qualifications which exclude the 
infant child from a place in the visible church. If the church 
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is the body, of which Christ is the head, then the body must 
be composed of pious persons, with whom Christ will choose 
to be allied; but infants are not pious persons. ‘They are 
not only unregenerate, but they may grow up to be exceed- 
ingly vicious. If the church is to be the opposite of the 
world, infants cannot belong to it ; for although in their infan- 
cy, they are not chargeable with the sins of the world, after 
several years of guilty moral agency, during which, our 
author contemplates their continued union with the church, 
they will be the world itself; and we shall have the world 
embraced within the bosom of the church. If the church is 
the assembly of the saints, what claim have infants to be 
numbered with its members, since, if they are not sinners in 
the sense of actual transgressors, they are confessedly not 
saints In any sense, positive or negative? If the church is a 
society of believers, infants are not believers, and have no 
right to be counted among them. If it is composed of Chris- 
tians, infants are not Christians. If it is made up of those 
who shall persevere in holiness to the end of life, and be 
saved with an everlasting salvation, the church on earth 
being, as it were, the outcourt and emblem of the church in 
heaven, and the church militant composed of those who 
shall form the church triumphant, then infants have properly 
no place in it. Holiness is not implanted in them as yet; 
and, instead of being holy to the end of life, they may be- 
come more and more sinful, without ever affording any sign 
of penitence, and perish for ever. If certain moral requisites 
are necessary to constitute any one a member of the church, 
and an ornament to his profession, then infants are excluded 
on account of their deficiency of these moral requisites. If 
the act of uniting with the church, or the fact of being a 
member, implies a profession of religion, so that he who is a 
member of the church lays claim to something different from 
him who is not, infants are incapable of being in the a 
because they are incapable of making a profession of religion. 
They can lay claim to no character nor qualities, w hich are 
not possessed equally by infants that are not in the church. 
It is of no avail to say, in reply to all this, that such require- 
ments as have been spoken of, are made on the supposition 
that the subject is of age to possess and exemplify them—that 
these views belong to the adult members of the church, who 
are competent to them, and have no respect to the infant 
portion of it, who are incompetent. For the answer imme- 
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diately forces itself upon us, if they are incompetent to the 
duties and relations of church-members, they are incompetent 
to be church-members. By the force of New Testament 
principles, they are necessarily excluded. From the nature 
of a church, they cannot be members of it. ‘The elements 
of church constitution oppose it, and prevent it. 

The nature of the ordinance of baptism, and of the Lord’s 
supper, also, preclude infant children from the privilege of 
participating g inthem. ‘The first is the introductive ordinance, 
the initiatory rite, entitling those who receive it to the privi- 
leges of the church; as circumcision, among the Jews, 
entitled the young child, or the proselyte, to all the privileges 
of the Jewish congregation. Hence, a subject incompetent 
to be introduced to the church, with all its privileges, is 
incompetent to undergo the administration of the introductive 
rite. ‘I'he second is an ordinance belonging to the church 
only, because none but true Christians can rightly appreciate 
or partake of it. Both the ordinances are symbolical. ‘Their 
meaning, as explained in the New Testament, is such as to 
confine them to intelligent agents, capable of thought, recol- 
lection, purpose, and voluntary action. Baptism is intended 
to indicate the believer’s dying to sin, and rising again to 
newuess of life, as the apostle shows in Rom. 6: 3, 4; not, 
as our author assumes, “ to indicate the necessity of spiritual 
cleansing ;” or, as others have said, to symbolize the purify- 
ing influences of the Holy Spirit. These wrong definitions 
might seem to sanction the application of the ordinance to 
infant children, as well as to adults. But if either of these 
be its signification, there is no more occasion for applying it 
to the children of believing parents, than of unbelieving. 
They alike need spiritual cleansing; and the ordinance, 
as the sign of an acknowledged fact, may be administered, 
for aught we can see, with equal reason, wherever the thing 
which it signifies exists. But, allowing that baptism implies 
‘the necessity of spiritual cleansing,’ or, in the words of 
Dr. Worcester, “ the necessity of a regeneration, or renova- 
tion of the heart, by the Holy Spirit,’—two consequences 
will follow ; the first is, by baptizing the infant, in token 
of the necessity of his regeneration, is implied his unre- 
generacy, and therefore his unfitness for membership in the 
Christian church, unless baptism be regeneration, so that 
the child becomes regenerate in the act of being bap- 
tized; secondly, in the case of adult believers, baptism 
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implies the absence of that renovation, whose very presence 
is the ground and condition of the administration of the 
ordinance. Or if, to avoid this dilemma, we assume the 
correctness of a subsequent definition given by our author, 
which is, however, toto cleo different from the other,—bap- 
tism is a seal of the righteousness of faith, a sign of the 
circumcision of the heart,—this, though only paraphrastically, 
and by implication, Pauline and scriptural, will furnish a 
reason for the baptism of regenerate persons, but surely no 
shadow of reason for the baptism, and much less for the 
church-membership, of infants. What scriptural authority 
can there be for setting upon the infant’s brow the sign of 
the circumcision of his heart, when his heart has never been 
circumcised? Or, if it be said, the child’s baptism is a token 
of the parent’s renovation and faith, the suggestion immedi- 
ately arises, is it the New Testament doctrine, that the 
parent’s faith shall be signified by his own baptism and his 
children’s ?—by the baptism of one or more unbelievers, 
associated with him by natural relationship, in addition to 
his own ?—or, Is it sufficient that he only who believes be 
baptized? But if baptism signify the believer’s death to sin 
and his newness of life, then is it applicable only to such as 
have renounced sin, and begun to live anew in Christ Jesus. 
If the Lord’s supper,—which is a church ordinance, and 
open, of course, to every member in good standing,—to every 
member who is not under punitive discipline, -or discipline 
implying the suspicion of unfitness,—demand a grateful re- 
membrance of Christ’s death, and imply the participator’s 
belief of his personal interest in its saving benefits, then infants 
have no right to a place in the church, nor are they “ entitled 
to the initiatory rite, which, when performed, constitutes 
them members of the church.” 

We proceed now to a more direct examination of some of 
the principles of Mr. S. He asserts in Chap. I, that “ the 
doctrine of infant church-membership is derived from the 
Abrahamic covenant.” The following are his heads of 
reasoning : 

‘‘The visible church on earth had its commencement as a publicly 
organized body with Abraham, and, with some modifications, has 
preserved its identity to the present day. 

‘“‘There is, strictly speaking, but one church; there never has 
been but one general, regularly constituted, visible church in the world. 
For though the kingdom of God anciently dwelt in many families, and 
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the patriarchal ancestor was the priest of his own household, it does 
not appear that there was any religious institution, sufficiently catholic 
in its character, to be dignified with the name of church. 

** This one church, beginning with Abraham, has existed under two 
dispensations or organizations, corresponding to two different states of 
society and degrees of light enjoyed. 

‘It is, however, the same body under the Christian dispensation 
that it was under the Jewish, preserving its fundamental principles, 
though with such alterations in its constitution as either were explicitly 


made by Christ and his apostles, or such as circumstances rendered 
necessary. 


‘* Now, under the old dispensation infants were included, by divine 
P by 

command, with their parents, as members of the church. They must 
therefore, be included as church-members under the new dispensation, 
unless there is some express command to the contrary, or some pecu- 
liarity in the nature of the case, which has the force of a command. 
But it may be safely affirmed, that there is neither statute nor circum- 
stance, which excludes the young children of believers from the 
Christian church. ‘They are, therefore, to be recognized as members 
“ of it.”’ 

This argument is presented in a very lucid manner, but its 
defectiveness is easy to be perceived. ‘The fault of it lies in 
the author’s conception or exposition of the term church. 
He is in error in respect to the extent of its meaning, the 
spirituality of its constitution, and the proper conditions of 
union with it. We suspect that his idea of a church, espec- 
ially in regard to the second of these particulars, is extremely 
defective, or else that his usage of the term differs in different 
parts of his treatise. If he designs to use the term church 
in its purest sense, signifying, as the term is commonl 
employed in the New Testament, the saints, faithful, believ- 
ers, congregated into one visible body, and associated, both 
in an external and spiritual fellowship,—which appears to be 
his design, at least in the principal part of his discussion,— 
we should demur from such an employment of the term, in 
reference to the whole period designated, as unauthorized. 
We cannot concede that the visible church was organized in 
the time of Abraham, and has continued the same visible 
body, till the present day. If he uses the term church in a 
less exact sense, as he afterwards intimates may be done, 
where he says, “the kingdom of heaven,’ whose “only 
visible presentation is the church,” “consists of a mixed 
community, foolish virgins among the wise, tares among the 
wheat, good and bad in the same net,” containing “some 
unworthy, uninvited members,’—{ Saoeia 1dr ovgaray 
being equivalent to éxxiyo/a—then we should conclude, dif- 
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ferently from him, that the infants, introduced to the church 
without scriptural authority, constitute a large class of these 
“unworthy, uninvited members ;” and that the Baovlele ra» 
otgavay must be purged of these unworthy, uninvited mem- 
bers, before we can have a true txxlyoia, composed, on the 
apostolic basis, of those who are “called, and chosen, and 
faithful.” But we doubt the propriety of using the word 
church in so loose a sense, under the present spiritual dispen- 
sation. Indeed, our author can scarcely be interpreted as 
meaning to use the term in this manner, since he would thus 
leave his readers to conclude that while he maintains the 
church-membership of infants, he does not regard them as 
belonging to the church of Christ, in the New Testament 
usage of the word, at all; but only to a mixed community, 
partly sinful and partly holy,—just such a community as the 
world itself. 

What was it, that was organized in the time of Abraham ? 
What were the principles of that organization? What were 
the conditions of union with it? And what benefits were 
promised to those who entered into its covenant? Was ita 
spiritual or a national league? Were the requisites of ad- 
mission moral requisites, or natural,—dependent on faith, or 
on descent? Was the absence of a holy heart ever made 
the ground of discipline and exclusion, so long as the Jew 
faithfully performed the outward duties of the ritual ? 

These questions suggest some of our difficulties in the way 
of conceding that the visible church was organized in the 
time of Abraham, and has continued, the same church, till 
the present day. We form as distinct an idea as we can of 
the apostolic church, and then ask, where we can find any 
visible organization like it, based on the same principles, or 
built up on the same conditions, from Abraham till Christ? 
We take the best definitions of a church, as they have been 
received from “holy men of God,”—and we look in vain 
under the ancient dispensation, for a visible body, separated 
from the world, and associated together on similar grounds 
and for kindred purposes. ‘ A church,” says Cotton Mather, 
“as the Greek name for it allows us to think, is to consist 
of a people called out from the ways of sin, by the powerful 
and effectual work of God upon their souls. Regeneration 
is the thing, without which a title to the sacraments is not 
to be pretended. Real regeneration is the thing, which, 
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before God, renders men capable of claiming sacraments ; 
and visible and expressed regeneration is that which, before 
men, enables us to make such a claim.” ‘A church,” 
says the confession of Helvetia, is “a company of the faith- 
ful, called and gathered out of the world.’ ‘A church,” 
says Mastricht, “<ig no other than a congregation of men, 
efficaciously called or converted to Jesus Christ.” “The 
church,” says John Cotton, “is a mystical body, whereof 
Christ is the head. ‘The members are saints called out of 
the world, and united together into one congregation by 
an holy covenant, to worship the Lord, and to edify one 
another in all his holy ordinances.” We compare such 
definitions, which certainly harmonize with apostolic usage, 
with what existed both in the palmiest days of Israel, and in 
its seasons of distress and gloom. But we look in vain for the 
realization of the idea. There was no such visible church, 
separated from the world by its holiness, raised above it by 
moral traits, united by spiritual ties, and destined,—except 
the hypocrite and the false professor, who might accidentally 
have intruded,—to the heaven of the justified. 

In his effort to show that the church is the same under 
both dispensations, he first affirms that the covenant with 
Abraham was the covenant also of the Christian church. 
This was, doubtless, true of the covenant of grace, but not 
of the covenant of circumcision. Abraham was distinguished 
as the father of the faithful; and, in the language of Mr. S., 
‘Call believers in after ages, resembling him in faith, were 
to be recorded among his children; by the seed of Abraham, 
the rightful heirs of promise, we are to understand, primarily, 
Christ, and secondarily, all true believers as connected with 
Christ—‘ For if ye be Christ’s,’ says the apostle, ‘ then are 
ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the promise.’ ” 
The covenant of grace is made with believers, as such, and 
with their spiritual successors. ‘The succession of saints 
from the beginning of the world to its close are heirs of 
the promise made to Abraham. ‘The covenant of circum- 
cision was of a different nature. It had reference chiefly 
to temporal blessings; it was based on natural descent, 
without respect to moral qualities; its violation was 
punished by temporal penalties. In the language of Carp- 
zov, “The covenant of circumcision is very closely con- 
nected with the promise of multiplying Abraham’s posterity ; 
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of bestowing on them a large country, and very great honors ; 
and it was a mark of difference by which they might be 
distinguished from other nations. Whence it followed, that 
the Jewish republic being abolished, and the land of Canaan 
lost, this covenant expired at the same time.” The cove- 
nant of grace is that in which believers and their spiritual 
seed are interested. They share in its blessings, not on 
the ground of circumcision, but on the ground of their union 
with Christ. ‘They are sealed, not by any carnal ordinance, 
either of an earlier or a later dispensation, but “with the 
Holy Spirit of promise.” It is not easy to see, therefore, 
what bearing the covenant of circumcision has on the ques- 
tion. It is not easy to see how the fact that children, under 
this covenant, received circumcision as a national badge of 
distinction, should be cited as a reason why children, who 
are not, so far as now appears, under any covenant at all, 
should receivé an ordinance which implies penitence, faith 
and newness of life. Because infants, under a carnal dis- 
pensation, received an ordinance distinctive of nationality, 
and in no way based on moral character, we see no reason 
herein, why, under a spiritual dispensation, infants should 
receive an ordinance wholly based on moral character, 
although confessedly they are destitute of the moral charac- 
teristics which it implies. In other words, we see nothing 
in the nationality of a Hebrew infant equivalent to the 
church-membership of a child of our own; for the plain 
reason that Hebrew nationality demanded no requisite but 
natural descent; church-membership demands the moral 
qualifications, which entitle their possessor to the appellation 
of a believer or saint. 

Mr. S. remarks that “the church under the new dispensa- 
tion, has the same covenant which it had under the old, and 
in fact as it had from the first existence of the church as a 
public body, in the world.” 

We must beg leave to respond, it has not yet been shown 
by Mr. S. that the church, “as a public body,” had any 
visible existence in the world, during the ante-Mosaic or the 
Levitical dispensations. If it had, it must have been distin- 
guished by some other sign than circumcision ; for circum- 
cision, most evidently, did not mark the distinction between 
the church and the world, the holy and the profane. Many 
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circumcised Israelites were profane, licentious, and open 
idolaters. 

Mr. S. remarks, secondly, that “the sign and seal of the 
covenant have been essentially, 2. e. spiritually, the same, 
from the beginning,” and that baptism, under the present 
dispensation, has taken the place of circumcision under the 
former. ‘This view has so often been met by sound argu- 
ment, that we forbear to go into a full examination of it. A 
few words only will suffice. Mr. S. says, “circumcision, the 
initiatory rite under the old dispensation, is declared to be a 
seal of the righteousness of faith; and is not baptism, in like 
manner, a seal of the righteousness of faith, under the new ?” 
We reply, first, it is not said, in general, that circumcision 
was a seal of the righteousness of faith; but that it was “a 
seal of the righteousness of the faith which Abraham had, yet 
being uncircumcised.” It is not affirmed, that it was a seal 
of the faith of all others, of every age, who were circumcised. 
Hence his argument proves too much. Again, if circumcision 
were a seal of the righteousness of faith, and therefore Abraham 
received it, and baptism has taken the place of circumcision, 
as a seal of the righteousness of faith also, it will follow that 
baptism can only be administered where faith exists pre- 
viously ; and thus infants will be debarred both from baptism 
and from membership in the church. If baptism is no other- 
wise a seal of the righteousness of faith than circumcision was, 
then it is no proof of the possession of the spiritual qualities 
which entitle the possessor of them to church-membership. 

Our author also affirms that baptism has taken the place 
of circumcision, because its import is the same; that both 
imply the necessity of cleansing. ‘To this point we have 
already sufficiently attended. ‘The two rites are not estab- 
lished for the same purpose. ‘Their import is not the same. 
The candidates for them are not to be selected on the same 
grounds. ‘The end accomplished by them is not the same. 
He who was circumcised received all the blessings belonging 
to the covenant of circumcision, personal, social, civil, and 
religious ; but the baptized child does not certainly receive 
all the blessings of the covenant of grace, as he ought to do, 
if the parallel be correctly drawn. On the contrary, he often 
falls into ruinous sin, and perishes in the downfall of the 
ungodly. He that was circumcised was acknowledged of 
God as belonging to the chosen nation, and entitled to par- 
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ticipate in all its privileges. He who is baptized in his 
infancy may never be acknowledged of God as a friend; he 
may receive from God no welcome to the spiritual passover, 
and have no part in the feast of joy in heaven, which it 
shadows forth. 

In his further comments on this point, Mr. S. seems to us 
to come very near an assertion of the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration. He says, in his parallelism between the ancient 
and the Christian rite, ‘“‘ both are seals of the righteousness of 
faith ; both are signs of the circumcision of the heart.” Now, 
if this be so, either the infant child was circumcised in heart 
before submitting to baptism, or else he becomes so by the 
fact of his baptism; and his baptism is the “sign of the 
circumcision of his heart.” If this be the case, we have no 
difficulty with the doctrine of infant church-membership. 

In the third place, our author affirms that in Rom. 11, Paul 
“virtually affirms and conclusively proves the identity of the 
church under both dispensations.” Whether it was the 
design of Paul, in this chapter, to prove “the identity of the 
church under both dispensations,” we seriously question. If 
we have rightly caught the point of his argument, it is this: 
In the preceding chapters, he had shown that on account of 
their unbelief and hardness of heart, the Jews had been 
rejected from being God’s chosen people, and the Gentiles 
had been taken, in their stead, into his favor. This train of 
statement would lay the apostle open to this objection: If 
the Jews have been thus cast off, and the Gentiles have come 
into their place, receiving the favor and blessings of God’s 
chosen people, what has become of the divine promise? 
‘“‘ Hath God cast away his people?” And he proceeds to 
show that the nation were rejected for a season, as a disciplin- 
ary measure, but that they would at length be restored again, 
with the fulness of the Gentiles, and so the divine promise 
should be made good. How any one can imagine that in 
such an argument Paul “conclusively proves the identity of 
the church under both dispensations,” it is not easy for us to 
understand. Such a theme is not even suggested by the 
passage. 

Mr. S. further remarks, that “ the church underwent some 
alterations after the coming of Christ. Among other things, 
he changed the initiatory rite from circumcision to baptism.” 
We wish the passage had been cited from the life of Christ, 
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by which this appears. He adds, “ No modification, express 
or implied, was ever made by Christ and his apostles, in 
reference to the privileges and duties of parents, as entitled 
and required to introduce their young children into the same 
fold of covenant protection with themselves.” ‘To this we 
say, Christ had no need to modify any requirement of the 
Jewish law in reference to the children of believers. He 
made a new law, which superseded the necessity of modifica- 
tions of the old one. The new law demanded the baptism 
and church-membership of believers only, and thus covered 
the whole ground. He says, further, “It follows that as such 
children were included with parents, as members of the 
church, under the first dispensation, they must, of course, be 
included with them under the second.” ‘This conclusion 
proves too much for his argument. It affirms more than Mr. 
S. allows. It makes the infant a member in good standing 
and in full communion with the church, which, as will appear 
by-and-by, he does not concede. 

In replying to the argument, that faith in the subject is 
essential to baptism, and therefore to church-membership, 
Mr. S. makes a distinction between what he denominates 
church-baptism, 2. e., the baptism of infants who are already 
in the church, and whose baptism is a token that they are so, 
and the baptism of proselytes or adult persons, converted 
from the world. He says, the exhortation, “ believe and be 
baptized,” was given to those to whom the apostles preached, 
‘as though personal faith was essential to baptism, as indeed 
it was for the persons: to whom the apostolic message was 
immediately addressed. But it does not follow, that when 
parents had been converted, and had thus become the spirit- 
ual children of Abraham and heirs of the promises, and had 
received the appointed sign and seal of the covenant, viz., 
baptism, their children should be excluded from any partic- 
ipation in those blessings of church-membership, which had 
heretofore been accorded to them in connection with parental 
faith, ever since the patriarchal age.” In like manner, after- 
wards, he affirms that both circumcision and baptism are “ the 
seal of the righteousness of faith ;” and yet, that while bap- 
tism is the introductive rite to church-membership,—the 
righteousness of faith being the qualification, and baptism, the 
seal of it, being its visible sign,— the children of believers 
are not disqualified, through want of personal faith, to receive 
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its administration.” Such remarks lead us to the important 
inquiry, What is the church? Is it a spiritual organization, 
ora social one? Does it acknowledge two sets of qualifica- 
tions for membership,—the one, personal faith, and the other, 
the faith of a proxy? Is one permitted to claim and hold his 
seat, because he is a penitent, humble, sincere believer, living 
for the glory of his divine Lord,—qualifications without which 
he never would have been a member,—while another, con- 
fessedly without these qualifications, holds and claims his 
seat, because his parents are Christians? If there be, by 
Christ’s appointment, this twofold method of entering the 
church, there must be, by the same appointment, a twofold 
character of the lawful tenants of the living temple. The 
church must be a heterogeneous mixture, a body whose ener- 
gies can never be combined for the promotion of holiness. 
Or else, church-membership must be of two kinds, the one 
real, the other nominal; the one partial, the other entire ; 
and this seems to us an absurdity. ‘The subject of baptism, 
already born in the church, as our author affirms, and then, 
in addition, sealed with its visible token, that his relations 
may be defined and known, has his dwelling-place among the 
saints, and his membership fixed by a double security ; and 
yet he is confessedly destitute of the New Testament qualifi- 
cations of faith and holinéss. Is this the church of Christ? 
It may be like the net, which gathered both bad and good, 
of which the one is to be preserved, and the other, cast away. 
But it is a serious question, whether, with the models of the 
apostolic churches before us, we have any reason to think 
that it is the appointment of Christ that we should voluntarily 
render his church so incongruous a compound. 

We deny, however, that there is, in this respect, a sufficient 
parallel between the ancient dispensation and the Christian. 
The blessings of the ancient covenant were not granted to 
children “in connection with parental faith,’ but in connec- 
tion with parental circumcision. The rite of the ancient 
covenant introduced the circumcised child to a national or- 
ganization, not to a spiritual one. ‘The ends to be answered 
by the ancient covenant were different from the ends to be 
answered by the new one. ‘The privileges and promises of 
the former were different from the privileges and promises of 
the latter; and, finally, faith, which is declared to be the 
essential prerequisite of baptism, we do not find to be required 
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in the New Testament, as the essential prerequisite of cir- 
cumcision. 

The writer sums up the reasonings of this section in the 
following manner: 


‘Tt follows, then, that as the church under the old dispensation cer- 
tainly included infants, and as nothing appears to the contrary in the 
teachings of Christ, or in the necessities of the case, the church under 
the new dispensation must include infants also.” 


To this we reply, that we do not find it proved that there 
was, under the old dispensation, a visible church, constituted, 
like the church of the New Testament, on the basis of moral 
qualifications. Hence the membership of infants in a body 
of a different character, constituted on a different basis, under 
the first dispensation, can furnish no sufficient ground for their 
membership in the Christian church, under the second. 
Moreover, we believe that something to the “contrary 
appears in the teachings of Christ,” in his requirement of 
faith and voluntary baptism on the part of those who believe, 
as essential prerequisites to the privileges of his church. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 
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ARTICLE YIU. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


I. CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 


1. Des Q. Horatius Flaccus Satiren erklart von L. F. Heinvorr. Neu 
bear beitet von BE. F. Wiistemann. Mit einer Abhandlung von C. 
G. Zumpt, tiber das Leben des Horaz,und die Zeitfolge seiner Gedichte, 
namentlich der Satiren. The Satires of Horace, explained by L. F. 
Hernvorr; with a Treatise on the Life of Horace, and_ the Chronol- 
ogy of his Poems, especially the Satires. Leipzig, bei F. L. Herbig. 


Our classical readers may not yet have been apprized of this new 
accession to the already ricn store of German classic criticism and inter- 

retation. It is anew and greatly improved edition, under the care of 
Feaicaee Wiistemann, of Gotha, of Heindorf’s Satires of Horace, 
accompanied by an essay, by Professor Zumpt, of Berlin, upon the life 
of the poet, with a chronological account of his writings. Heindorf 
was a disciple of Wolf, and one of the most eminent of the earlier Ger- 
man philologians, and was at first a teacher in one of the gymnasia at 
Berlin, and afterwards professor in the University at Breslau. His 
commentary on the Satires of Horace has been acknowledged, since its 
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first appearance in 1815, as the best on the subject, and has always held 
rank, as Prof. W. observes in his preface, in that class of philological 
works, which may be designated, in the pithy language of Thucydides, 
as a x1juce e¢ cel, and not as dywrioua étg 10 Mugaxgijua axoverr. 
Besides its immediate influence in promoting a more accurate and 
thorough acquaintance with Horace, it has been of great service in its 
day, in the whole province of classical philology, in awakening a pro- 
found and earnest spirit of inquiry into the genius and literature of 
classic antiquity, and in opening the way to a more generous and com- 
prehensive criticism and interpretation of its standard productions. But 
nearly thirty years have now passed away, since its first publication, 
and this interval has been one of extraordinary philological activity. 
From the ceaseless operation of German industry, and the successive 
studies and investigations of distinguished laborers in the widening field, 
there has been a vast accumulation of new philological material, in 
grammar and lexicography, and all that pertains to the scientific know- 
ledge of the Latin language, and in the life and manners, history and 
literature of the Roman people, and also in the criticism and illustration 
of the works of Horace. ‘These circumstances, in addition to the fact 
of the original work being out of print, have given rise to this new edi- 
tion. ‘The work of revision could not have fallen into better hands. 
The ripe, classical scholarship of Professor Wiistemann, his experience 
as an editor, and as an instructer for many years in the celebrated 
Gymnasium at Gotha, his deep respect for the character and memory of 
Heindorf, and his intimate acquaintance with his style and spirit as a 
commentator, fitted him, in an eminent degree, for the execution of this 
task. In addition to the many published works at his command, in the 
preparation of this edition, he was favored, by the kindness of his numer- 
ous personal and literary friends, with a rich treasure of unpublished 
and hitherto unemployed material. His friend Griibitz, of Magdeburg, 
furnished him with a copy of the lectures of Reisig, formerly of Halle, 
prepared by himself, when a student; and Prof. Welcker, of Bonn, pro- 
cured for his use the original manuscript of the lectures of the late K. 
F. Heinrich. The venerable Frederic Jacobs, of Gotha, and Obbarius, 
of Rudolstadt, the learned commentator of Horace, generously placed 
at his disposal their copies of Heindorf’s edition, enriched by their own 
notes, written from time to time, during a long course of years, while 
instructers. He was also aided in various ways by other friends, Dr. 
Diibner, of Paris, Dr. Georges, of Gotha, Dr. Seebode, of Wiesbaden, 
Dr. Jacob, of Schulpforte, and other distinguished classic scholars. It 
will occur to all acquainted with these matters, that great skill and 
judgment were necessary, in the use and arrangement of all this mass 
of material, especially as the work to be revised was already sufficiently 
large. A careful examination of the new edition, in addition to the fact 
that it scarcely exceeds in size the original work, affords conclusive 
proof that Prof. W. is not wanting in these not unimportant editorial 
qualifications. He has condensed much that has been reserved, and has 
made way for the new material by the omission of less important notes, 
especially of many observations, now to be found in all the school 
grammars. ‘The scattered biographical and chronological notices, in 
the introductions to the separate satires, and in the comments upon 
particular passages, have been removed, and their place has been sup- 
plied by an original and complete life of Horace, embracing a chrono- 
logical account of his writings, from the pen of Professor Zumpt, of 
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Berlin, which forms an elegant and valuable introduction to the present 
volume. One of the minor excellences of this edition consists of the 
careful preparation of the two indices appended toit. The Index Rerum 
of the former edition has been thoroughly revised, and more convenient- 
ly arranged, with reference to the number of the line in the satires, in 
which the subjects occur. The Index Auctorum is entirely new, and 
peculiar to this edition. For the rest, we are glad to observe in the 
external appearance of this book, an improvement upon the common 
German editions of the classic authors. J. L. L. 


II. BIBLICAL PHILOLOGY. 


2. Kurze Erklérung des Bricfes an die Ephesier. Brief Explanation of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians. By Dr. W.M. L. pe Werte. 1843. 


The Epistle to the Ephesians is distinguished for marked peculiarities 
of style and thought, and presents, we are inclined to think, a greater 
number of difficult passages to the critical interpreter, than any other 
writing of the great apostle, of the same extent. After having been 
comparatively neglected by the more recent commentators on the New 
Testament, it has begun, at length, to receive a fuller share of attention, 
and we are now furnished with very competent aids to the study of the 
Epistle. Till 1834, the indifferent work of Koppe was the only one of 
any critical pretensions, which could be recommended to the student ; 
but in that year, five different commentaries, those of Riickert, Mathies, 
Holzhausen (possibly in 1833), Meier (Fr. C.) and Harless, made their 
appearance, and to these several others have now been added. ‘That of 
Harless is undoubtedly the most complete, and is regarded by many of 
his countrymen as realizing the idea of a perfect commentary, so far as 
human powers are adequate to the achievement. ‘The work, in its 
present form, however, is often needlessly minute ; and it is to be hoped, 
that the learned and able author will soon find leisure to execute his 
declared intention of giving us an abridgement. ‘The commentary of 
Olshausen on Ephesians was published as a posthumous work, in 1840; 
and although inferior decidedly to his great work on the Gospels, is a 
valuable contribution to the literature of the Epistle. 

The characteristics of de Wette, as a writer, are well known. His 
works are all distinguished by ample learning, clearness of method, and 
the most perfect taste. His religious views, on the contrary, are ex- 
ceedingly vacillating, and have been observed to vary, from time to time, 
in somewhat singular correspondence with the changes of public opinion. 
Hence ‘Tholuck, in reference to this indecision, introduced a review of 
his on de Wette’s commentary upon the Gospels, with the motto from 
Shakspeare, ‘‘ Yes and no is no good theology.’’ His exegetical man- 
ual of the New Testament, so far as completed, has enjoyed great 
popularity, and the parts of it first published have passed through 
several editions. 

The last volume contains the Epistles to the Ephesians, the Colos- 
sians, the Philippians, and that to Philemon. We have named above 
only the first of these, because it is the only one which we have had 
occasion particularly toexamine. It iscomprehensive, succinct, learned, 
and in most instances, we should accept his exposition of the meaning. 
On the question of the destination of the Epistle, he adopts the more 
prevalent view, that it was probably a sort of encyclical letter, addressed 
in the first place to the Christians at Ephesus, but intended, at the same 
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time, for the other churches, in the surrounding country. His singular 
assertion, in which, by the way, he stands quite alone among the Ger- 
mans themselves, that the Epistle to the Ephesians is a mere diffusive 
paraphrase of that to the Colossians, by the hand of an imitator, we 
cannot but regard, in the first place, as false; since it overlooks the 
differences which still distinguish these Epistles, notwithstanding all 
that is common to them; and in the second place, as palpably inconsis- 
tent, since he would deny the Pauline origin of the Epistle in this case, 
because it resembles the other writings of the apostle too much; while 
he would reject it for just the opposite reason, that it resembles them - 
too little, when he urges against it, in another part of his argument, 
that it contains numerous words and phrases which are not found else- 
where. The similarity between the two letters, presents really no 
difficulty, if we merely suppose, that they were composed at nearly the 
same time, and that the contents of the first, being still fresh in the 
mind of the apostle when he wrote the second, he fell naturally, here 
and there, into the same strain of remark, and into the use of the same 
or similar language. Hence Paley has argued, in his Horae Paulinae, 
from this relation of the Epistles to each other, that they must have 
proceeded from the same hand ; and has shown, in the most conclusive 
manner, that the correspondences which exist between them are of such 
a nature, that no art or effort of imitation could possibly have produced 
them. ‘The facility with which de Wette disposes of the external evi- 
dences for the genuineness of the Epistle, is truly surprising. He says 
nothing about it ; and yet it is notoriously sustained by the unanimous 
voice of the earliest Christian antiquity. It is impossible to establish 
the genuineness of any ancient work whatsoever, by external testimony, 
unless that which exists in favor of this Epistle be admitted as genuine. 

We see, from the German periodicals, that Meier (H. A. W.) has 
also now brought his commentary on the New Testament so far, as to 
include the Epistle to the Ephesians. His general method is the same 
as that of de Wette ; but in execution he falls far behind him. 


3. Pauli ad Romanos Epistola. Recensuit et cum Commentariis perpet- 
uis edidit Dr. Car. Frev. Avcust Frirzscne. Tomus Ill. 1844. 


With this volume, the author has, at length, completed his commen- 
tary on the Romans. The two preceding volumes were published, the 
first in 1836, and the second, in 1839. He has written also on Matthew, 
in 1826, and Mark, 1830, and is known, besides, as the writer of several 
minor miscellaneous compositions.* His exegetical works are all in 
the Latin language. His eminence at the present time, as representing 
the extreme direction of the rigid grammatical method of interpretation, 
will justify a few words respecting his history. He was born at Stein- 
bach, in 1801, and is the son of Dr. C. F. Fritzsche, formerly at Wit- 
tenberg, but now, at an advanced age, professor of theology at Halle, 
whither he was transferred on the suppression of the university at the 
former place, in 1815. He received his earlier philological training 





* Perhaps the most famous of these is that entitled, “ Ueber Tholuck’s Ver- 
dienste um die Schrifterklarung,’’—Tholuck’s Merits as an Expositor of Scripture ; 
which, however deficient in a just appreciation of the merits of that distinguished 
scholar, elicited much useful discussion between the parties, and helped to settle 
various important principles of philological interpretation. To this controversy, 
we owe Tholuck’s interesting work, “ Beitrage zur Spracherklarung des N. Tes- 
tament,” etc., 1832. 
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under Rost, and subsequently under Hermann, at Leipsic; and, while 
yet a pupil, in the earlier stages of study, conceived the design of the 
course which he has since carried out with so much ability and reputa- 
tion. He commenced his career at the university of Leipsic; but in 
1826, followed a call, as professor of theology, to Rostock, where he 
now is. As an exegetical scholar, he has great excellences and great 
defects. Hengstenberg pronounced him, in the hearing of the writer, 
decidedly superior to Winer himself, in critical acumen, and in the 
precision of his scholarship. It is probable that a student may obtain 
from his commentaries on the New ‘Testament a deeper insight into the 
more refined and subtile laws of the Greek language, than from the 
similar works of any other single author who can be named. A mere 
beginner, however, could not use them with advantage. He is often 
the dupe of his own ingenuity, and will be found carrying his attempts 
at refinement so far as frequently to be visionary, and sometimes actually 
ridiculous.* He brings also the language of the New Testament too 
much to the test of classical usage, and fails to make sufficient allow- 
ance for the influence which the Hebrew must be supposed to have had 
upon its writers. In his theological views he is lax, and can afford one 
but little assistance beyond the letter of the text. H. 


III. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


4. An Elementary Treatise on Mineralogy; comprising an Introduction 
to the Science. By Wituiam Puituirs, F. L.S., &c. Fifth edition, 
from the fourth London edition by Allan, containing the latest Dis- 
coveries in American and Foreign Mineralogy. By Francis Aucer, 
A. A.S., &c. Boston: W. D. Ticknor & Co. 1844. 8vo. pp. 662. 


Among the duties which devolve on men of letters, or those who 
occupy commanding stations in society, is that of recommending text- 
books for persons who are pursuing their elementary studies. This 
may respect schools over which they may have supervision, or individ- 
uals. On no class of men does this task fall more frequently than upon 
clergymen. ‘They are the confidential advisers of the great mass of the 
people, in matters of intellect as well as of conscience. Hence they are 
consulted on all important subjects, and often on those about which 
they have very little knowledge. It is important, therefore, that they 
should in some way be furnished with the information requisite to meet 
inquiries ; and hence it is, that works on science may be appropriately 
noticed in a periodical of a professedly literary or theological character. 
In America, attention to the natural sciences has greatly augmented of 
late ; and every well-informed man is expected to have formed a general 
acquaintance with some of its departments. 

The department of mineralogy has had as many devotees in this 
country as any other one of the natural sciences, and more than any 
other, if we except botany. Besides the real splendor of minerals, and 
their imperishable nature, the idea that they also possess real worth, 
has had its influence among our utilitarian countrymen. So that miner- 
alogy is ever likely to command attention, and to be honored by numer- 
ous students. 

To such, we think we may honestly recommend Mr. Alger’s edition 
of Phillips’ Mineralogy. From what we know of it, and more still, 





* See, for instance, his remarks on Mark 11: 13. 
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from the opinions of those more competent to judge than ourselves, we 
are satisfied that no better book, on the whole, is available. The work 
of Phillips, as Mr. Alger found it, was, probably, more extensively 
used than any other text book. But Mr. A. has purged this of many 
errors; and his numerous additions of species, and more especially of 
American localities, by which the contents of the volume are nearly 
doubled, have nearly swallowed up the original work, and have greatly 
augmented its value to the American student. For this, his splendid 
private cabinet and his extensive excursions have given him special 
facilities. 

‘To expect that it should be void of errors, in all its details, is too 
much to expect of any work on any of the progressive sciences. But 
it is not too much to say, that there is no work, now extant, which 


imbodies more that is useful to the American mineralogist, than Alger’s 
Phillips’ Mineralogy. G. 


5. Old Christianity against Papal Novelties, including a Review of Dr. 
Milner’s ‘* End of Controversy.’”? By Gipron Ouseuey. First 
American from the Fifth Dublin Edition. Philadelphia. Sorin and 
Ball. 1844. pp. 406. 12mo. 


The present volume isa series of letters, examining and refuting the 
claims of Roman Catholicism. It is by an Irish clergyman of the 
Methodist denomination, who seems to have brought to the work sound 
judgment, good learning and an earnest spirit. ‘The dogmas canvassed 
are Extreme Unction, Infallibility, Purgatory, Indulgences, Transub- 
stantiation, the Sacrifice of the Mass, the Worship of the Host, and 
Half-Communion. The last letter is on the Latter Day Apostacy. 
The Preface and Appendix, also, both contain much information useful 
to those who engage in the Papal controversy. ‘The demand for the 
book in Ireland, where it originated, shows in what estimation it is held 
at home, and also indicates the prevalence of Protestantism among the 
intellectual and reading classes in that oppressed and debased country. 
The constant influx of Catholic strangers creates a necessity for similar 
works in America. This necessity is not felt equally in every part of the 
land, nor in many parts of it is it felt at all. We are fortunate, however, 
in being provided against the day of our need, with clear, forcible, brief 
and appropriate manuals, setting forth the true nature of papal error, 
and fortifying our minds and our institutions, with an exhibition ef the 
superior value and stronger claims of scriptural truth. 


6. Lectures on the Nature and End of the Sacred Office, and on the Dig- 
nity, Duty, Qualifications and Character of the Sacred Order. By 
Joun Smiru, D. D. Philadelphia. Sorin & Ball. 1844. pp. 284. 
12mo. 


The highest value ought to be set upon every attempt to render the 
Christian ministry efficient and successful. The spiritual interests, the 
virtue and the stability of the body politic, are nearly concerned in the 
faithfulness and zeal of those who assume the responsibility of guides to 
the souls of their fellow-men. The treatises which occasionally issue 
from the press, designed to elevate the ministry, and to assist the younger 
portions of it in the attainment of the requisite qualifications, doubtless 
exert a beneficial influence wherever they are known. Baxter’s 
Reformed Pastor is still performing its high mission, as powerful to do 
good as when it was first written. Other works of the same character, 
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less known, have produced a tide of blessing in the sphere of their cir- 
culation. The lectures of Dr. Smith are a valuable reprint of an 
English book, adapted to be useful to students in divinity, and to minis- 
ters who have already entered on their solemn calling. The table of 
contents shows him to be a writer not unmindful of the extent and 
importance of the task he had undertaken. Without any pretensions to 
originality or brilliancy, the work exhibits truth such as commends 
itself to every man’s conscience. It awakens attention to duties, which 
might otherwise be overlooked, and presents affectionate appeals con- 
cerning ministerial faithfulness, which cannot be lightly passed by. It 
deserves a place on the table of the pastor and the theological student, 
by the side of Baxter and Gresley. 


7. The Sacred Order and Offices of Episcopacy asserted and maintained: 
to which is added a Discourse of the office Ministeriall. By Jeremy 
Taytor,D. D. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 1844. pp. 361. 
16mo. 


The Unity of the Church. By Henry Epwarp Mannine, M. A. 
Same publisher. 305 pp. 16mo. 


These exquisitely manufactured works are, as it will be seen, reprints, 
designed to meet the demand of the times. In the latitude of New York, 
Catholicism and Episcopacy have assumed temporarily, a vast degree of 
importance ; and books, pro and con, are continually appearing. It is 
well to enlist in this contest so sturdy a churchman as Jeremy Taylor. 
Even the opponents of Episcopacy will listen with deference to what 
he has to say. His work appeals chiefly to the learned, being inter- 
larded with innumerable Latin and Greek quotations, which would often 
disturb and embarrass the English reader. It is astonishing how differ- 
ently from Archbishop Whately he has viewed the subject. He 
seems to us to begin by assuming the thing to be proved; and he 
has infinite difficulty in finding any thing but Episcopacy in the Scrip- 
tures, the fathers, or the church of Christ. Every thing, by some.strange 
alchemy, falls down into his theory. The crosier, like the philosopher’s 
stone, touches nothing which it does not transform into Bishop’s gold. 
His arguments, however, as might be expected, are not to us conclusive. 
The fallacy of some of his positions could very easily be pointed out. 

The treatise on the Unity of the Church is a learned, interesting, 
and well written production, containing much truth, notwithstanding the 
vein of sectarian feeling which runs through it. The writer takes strong 
views, and supports them with large quotations from the fathers and 
other sources. He imagines that there is no church on earth but his 
own, and affirms that he who departs from that, is guilty of the sin of 
schism. It occurs to the mind of the reader, however, that after it is 
shown that there is only one true apostolic Church, it is by no means 
proved that that church is the Episcopal Church ; and hence if it be sin, 
as the writer intimates, to separate from the church of apostolical insti- 
tution, it may be by no means sin to separate from the modern Episcopal 
church of England and America. What if it should turn out, on invest- 
igation, that they who claim to be the only true church, have swerved 

from the apostolical model, and are themselves guilty of the sin of 
schism’? It seems to us that the author of this volume overlooks too 
much, in his discussion, the unity of the church, in his anxiety to pro- 
mote its uniformity. Many of the passages which he cites in support 
of the latter belong to the former. 
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8. The Forgiveness of Sin, illustrated ina practical Exposition of Psalm 
CXXX. By Joun Owen, D. D. American Tract Society. pp. 
429. 12mo. 

The name of Owen is a recommendation of any book in which it ap- 
pears. ‘The plain directness of his manner, his searching faithfulness, 
his close application of divine truth, his vigorous piety, his unfeigned 
sincerity, his earnest love of the souls of his fellow-men, and his evident 
desire to promote their spiritual welfare, distinguish him even from the 
great divines of his own age, as a man of rare elevation. Communion with 
such a man by the daily reading of a few pages of one of his devotional 


works, is almost like holding communion with the unveiled world of : 


light and glory. We learn in such employment, what is meant by ‘‘the 
communion of saints.”” The one hundred and thirtieth Psalm was 
blessed to his own deliverance froma state of fear and guilt, when he 
was ready to sink into despair. It was in these words of the inspired 
volume that he first realized the meaning and felt the blessedness of the 
forgiveness of sin. It was very natural, therefore, that he should select 
this Psalm as the theme of a composition which has come to our 
own times, rich in theology, and every way worthy of any age that has 
been, is, or shall be; and of which we have this fine reprint by the 
Tract Society. The volume is full of sound divinity and Christian 
advice. It preaches the gospel in a scriptural manner, with a heavenly 
unction and power. It is to be hoped that other specimens of the 


practical theology of former ages will continue from time to time to 
issue from the same source. 


9. Christian Morals. Miscellaneous Essays, Experimental and Practi- 
cal, by Joun Foster. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. 


The Christian public will cordially hail a new work from the pen of 
Foster. ‘The present little volume, edited by Mr. Ryland, consists of 
{ssays, as they are entitled, on Christian Morals. ‘They are twenty- 
six in number, and were originally preached as sermons in Bristol, by 
special request—the opening sentence of each essay being the text of 
the discourse. ‘The work comes out under the disadvantages of a post- 
humous publication. The author’s keen discernment, had the project 
of publication been submitted to him, might have rejected some of the 
pieces and modified others. Many of the thoughts would doubtless 
have been fully elaborated, which are now left in the form of mere sug- 
gestions. The volume bears evident marks of having proceeded from 
the same source with the celebrated essays on Decision of Character, etc. 
If it lacks the strength and finish of that remarkable production, still it 
plainly originated with no common man. ‘The pieces are all short and 
full of thought. The subjects are well chosen and well treated. Some 
of the chapters exhibit specimens of the highest qualities of pulpit-dis- 
course ; striking thoughts, clothed in the exactest language, pungency, 
strength, apt illustrations, and capability of the closest application. 


10. Synopsis of Missions. Brief History of Evangelical Missions, 
with the date of commencement, and progress, and present state. 


By Anprew M. Sirs. Hartford. Robins & Smith. 1844. pp. 
193. 12mo. — 


This is an interesting and useful summary of missions, as its title 
indicates. It gives a condensed account of the missions now in successful 
operation, under the patronage of all denominations and in every part of 
the world. It is well composed, and will serve as an admirable com- 
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panion to the minister and the private Christian. Such an effort to 
impart information on the great subject of missions ought to meet with 
universal favor. 


11. Memoirs of Distinguished Christians. American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society. Philadelphia. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress from this, World to that which is to come. 
American Baptist Publication Society. Philadelphia. 


The first of these books is a collection of eleven of the smaller publi- 
cations of the Society, bound together in a handsome volume. By far 
the most considerable of the number is the Memoir of the Rev. Samuel 
Pearce. The others are marked by some peculiar excellence, rendering 
the several memoirs interesting and profitable. It is a cheap religious 
volume, which, in the operations of the Society, and in the community 
generally, is adapted to be eminently useful. 

The edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress is a very fine one, with a beau- 
tiful likeness of Bunyan in front. It omits the third part, which appeared 
in many of the ancient editions, but which is generally believed to be a 
spurious appendage. It is appropriate that this Society should issue 
the principal composition of our own brother according to the faith. We 
should be glad to see his complete works, coming from the same source. 


12. Emmanuel on the Cross and in the Garden. By Rev. R. P. Bup- 
picom. New York. John 8S. Taylor & Co. 1844. pp. 224. 12mo. 


This book, we understand, has found a very rapid sale since its 
publication a few weeks since. Its title and method commend it to the 
spiritually-minded Christian. It consists of ten chapters, which, we 
suppose, were originally sermons, preached to a British audience, during 
the week of religious festivals celebrated in the English church, under 
the name of Passion-week. The first eight of the chapters are founded 
on the several expressions uttered by our Lord, upon the cross; and 
the last two, on expressions uttered by him after he had risen from the 
sepulchre. The book is to be commended for its devout character. It 
cannot be perused without spiritual profit. It brings the reader into 
close connection with that source of highest moral power, the cross of 
Christ. And it is not possible that he should remain wholly unaffected. 
The work bears a genera] resemblance to another, published several 
years since, entitled, ‘‘ The Last Days of Christ,’’ though we think it 
inferior in merit. ‘The style is not, by any means, attractive. The 
sentences are often very long and involved. ‘Too many things are 
heaped up within the limits of a single period. This rhetorical blemish, 
however, can be easily pardoned by the Christian reader. 


13. The Life of Benjamin Franklin, containing the Autohiography, 
with Notes and a Continuation. By Jaren Sparks. Boston. ‘Tap- 
pan & Dennet. 1844. pp. 612. 8vo. 


This splendid volume is truly worthy of the eminent man whose name 
and character it embalms. It is meet that the old printer should have 
such an enshrinement—an honor, far more desirable, and more in 
keeping with his own spirit, too, than the honor of canonization. Mr. 
Sparks, the editor, had access to the most ample materials, and no his- 
torian of modern times knows better than he, how to use them. The 
work contains a fac-simile of Franklin’s hand-writing, in a curious 
letter, addressed by him to Mr. Strahan, of London, two fine engravings 
of Franklin, as he appeared at different periods of his mature age, and 
a beautiful engraving of his wife. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICA, 


Gould, Kendall & Lincoln have in press a new volume of their miniature 
library, composed of poetical contributions, and entitled, “'The Mourner’s Chap- 
let.”—A volume of miscellaneous poems by Rev. C. W. Denison, will appear in 
three or four months, entitled “The American Village, and other Poems.” It is 
to be dedicated to W. C. Bryant, and accompanied by an introduction by Rev. 
R. W. Griswold.—A gratifying feature in the literary market, at present, is the 
disposition of the publishers to issue new editions of the complete works of 
authors of established reputation. Thus we have recently had, from the press of 
Mr. Carter, the Works of Chalmers, Butler, Newton, etc ; from the Harpers, the 
Works of Hannah More ; from Mr. Dodd, the first vol. of the Works of Charlotte 
Elizabeth ; and we now find announced for immediate appearance in New York, 
the Works of Archbishop Leighton, in 1 vol. 8vo., of 800 pages, the Theo- 
logical Works of Dr. Barrow, 3 vols., large 8vo., and the complete Works of 
Mr. Richard Hooker, in 2 vols., 8vo.; also, the complete Poetical Works of Mrs. 
Hemans, from the last English edition, edited by her sister. 


ENGLAND. 


Among the announcements of new publications, it is stated that in October 
next will appear ‘“‘ The Letters and Official Documents of Mary Stuart.” They 
are in number 700; collected from the original mss., and issued under the super- 
intendence of Prince Alexander Labanoff. About 300 of the number have 
appeared already in various works. Most of them were obtained from the 
national archives, from the British Museum, the archives of the kingdom and the 
Royal Library of Paris, the libraries of Aix and Besancon, the Imperial Library 
at St. Petersburgh, the archives and libraries of Ferin, Fasence, Rome, Belgium, 
the State Paper office of London, and from the collections of private statesmen, 
and branches of the royal family. They are expected to throw new light on the 
life of the unfortunate Mary, and the history of Europe during the sixteenth 
century. ‘The letters are mostly in French; many of them, however, are in 
English, Scotch, Latin, and Italian; without a Pea sly but accompanied by a 
glossary. ‘They will be comprised in five or six octavo volumes. 


GERMANY. 
Statistics of the German Universities for the Winter-term, 1843—4. 


Bonn.—The whole number of students was 709. Of these, 122 were Catholic 
theological students, 70 Protestant, 212 jurists, 107 in medicine, 141 in philoso- 

hy, etc. 

‘ Dineenenanitthin total number was 703, an increase of 50 over that of the 
— term. Besides these, 63 not matriculated, were allowed to attend the 
ectures. 

GiEssEN.—The whole number, 478. The Faculty here is both Catholic and 
Protestant. In the department of Catholic theology were 28, in the Protestant 
78, in that of jurisprudence 112, of medicine 55, etc. 

GOTTINGEN.—The number in theology was 154, in jurisprudence 189, in medi- 
cine 217, in philosophy 88; hence, in all, 648. This is less by 29 than the 
attendance of the preceding term. .The diminution is ag A in the legal depart- 
ment. This has been for many years declining, partly through the death of 
distinguished professors, and partly through their removal to other places. 

Kiri.—This is one of the smallest of the German Universities. The whole 
number of students was 227, of whom 66 pursued theology, 84 law, 45 medicine, 
15 pharinacy, 17 philology and the philosophical sciences. 

Marsure.—tThe catalogue shows here an increase of 22 over the previous 
term. The theological students numbered 73, those of law 95, of medicine 72, 
of philology and philosophy 21, in all 283. Some of the ablest professors at the 
more celebrated universities have commenced their career here. Hupfeld, now 
at Halle, as successor of Gesenius, was taken from Marburg. 
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Beriin.—The number in winter exceeds uniformly that in summer. The 
difference, the present year, was 102. The whole number amounted to 1656. 
The students in law are most numerous, viz., 550, those in theology, 343, next ; 
those in medicine, 320. ‘The Faculty of instruction consists of 55 ordinary, 46 
extraordinary professors, and 52 private docents. 

HaLLe.—This university maintains its pre-eminence as a seat of theology. 
Not merely the relative, but absolute number of theological students is greater 
here than any where else. The total number exhibits a decrease as compared 
with former years,—the present number 645. Of these, 391 studied theology. 

Lreipzicg.—The number here was 869—of whom 228 devoted themselves to 
theology, 338 to law, 2U8 to medicine, 22 to philology, etc. The ordinary pro- 
fessors here are 40, extraordinary 34, private docents 26. WH£NER is, at present, 
the most distinguished professor. ‘Tl'ucH, who has been recently promoted to the 
rank of ordinary professor, is one of the most active of the younger class of 
oriental Biblical scholars. Hermann, the renowned Grecian, still goes to the 
lecture-room, but has few hearers, and has out-lived himself. 

‘ldsinGEN.—This is one of the universities with a mixed Faculty, consisting of 
Protestants and Catholics. The whole number is reported as 554—145 Protest- 
ant theological students, 122 Catholic, in medicine 122, in law 161. 


The following is a list of the subjects, on which some of the most distinguished 
members of the Theological Faculty at Berlin have been lecturing the present 
summer. 

HENGSTENBERG, on Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology, connected 
with the history of the theological sciences, and an account of theological works, 
four times a week ; on Genesis, twice a week, and Exodus, once a week. 

UHLEMANN, on the prophecy of Isaiah, and introduction to the books of the 
Old ‘Testament, each four times a week. 

VATKE, on the Psalms, four times, on dogmatics once, and general philosophi- 
cal theology, six times a week. 

NEANDER, on the gospel of Matthew, compared with the two other synoptical 
Evangelists, six times, on the progress of the Christian church, six times, and on 
Biblical theology, especially as contained in the writings of Paul, twice a week. 

‘’WrsSTEN, on the smaller Epistles of Paul, five times, Christian apologetics, 
six times, and the doctrine of the supreme good and its elements, twice a week. 

MARUFINEKE, On practical theelogy, five times, and the symbols of the 
church, also, five times a week. 

it will be observed that, unlike the general practice in this country, the same 
men teach, at the same time, exegesis and theology. ‘They acknowledge, in 
theory, at least, that these two studies, in order to be correctly prosecuted, 
should go hand in hand. 


The Berlin Jahrbicher, or Annals of Criticism for January of the current year, 
has an article on the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Prof. Salisbury’s 
Inaugural Discourse on Arabic and Sanscrit Literature, and on Prof. Anthon’s 
Greek Prosody and Remarks on Indo-Germanic analogies. ‘The writer, after 
expressing a heart-felt satisfaction that our countrymen are beginning to perceive 
tie value of studies not immediately utilitarian, and that they have evidently 
received a strong literary impulse from Germany, adds, that the acknowledged 
superiority of our practical energy, will undoubtedly end in an equal intellectual 
and literary superiority ; and that the day may yet come, when Germany will be 
taught by America. 

Schelling’s “ Philosophy of Revelation at last Revealed,” by Prof. Paulus, of 
Heidelberg, is a merciless criticism of the philosophical course of lectures 
delivered by Schelling in Berlin, but published surreptitiously by Paulus, with a 
bitter running commentary. Whatever may be thought of the mode of the warfare, 
the inference, universally drawn, will be, that the revelation of the new philoso- 
phy is little adapted to exalt our estimation of the mystery. 

Mr. Waitz published in 1840 a valuable fragment from a lost work of the 
fourth century, from which he has been able to settle several doubtful points in 
the history ot Ulfilas, bishop of the Goths. From this it appears that Ulfilas was 
born in the year 318, and died in 388; that the Goths, at the time of his birth, 
still had their abodes in Dacia, beyond the Danube; that he was made their 
bishop at the age of thirty ; that he employed not only the Gothic, but the Latin 
and Greek languages, such was the commingling of men of different origin and 
language, at that time of disorder. In 355, the Christian Goths were so perse- 
cuted that they crossed the Danube, with Ulfilas at their head, and were allowed 
a residence on the northern borders of the Greek empire, at Hamus. 
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Mr. Wm. Roscher, of Gottingen, has commenced a work of great importance 
to classical scholars, under the general title of “Clio, or Contributions to the 
History of the Historical Art.” Only one volume, “the Life, the Writings, and 
the Times of Thucydides,” has yet appeared. The second volume will treat of 
Herodotus and Xenophon; the third, of the five great Roman historians. 
Among the more important topics discussed at large in this volume are, the events 
of the life of Thucydides; the sources from whence he drew the materials of 
his history ; the character and design of the speeches introduced into his work; 
his philosophic treatment of history ; characteristics of the age of Pericles ; relig- 
ious views of the author; his impartiality; a comparison of him with other 
historians of the age, and with Aristophanes; his language and style; the unity 
of the work; the political revolution; the change of foreign policy; the navy 
and the successive supremacy of the Athenians and the Spartans. It will be 
seen, from this outline, that the work is devoted more to historical and political, 
than to philological subjects. But his German reviewer, from whom we take 
this notice, speaks highly of the philological, as well as of the critical, talent of 
the writer. 

Prof. W. A. Becker, author of “ Gallus” and “ Charicles,” the most distin- 
guished of living writers on the antiquities of Rome and Greece, has commenced 
an extensive work on Roman antiquities, (Handbuch der Rémischen en 
the first volume of which contains, besides a survey of the sources of our know]l- 
edge on the general subject, the topography of the city. He has found a very 
able, and somewhat severe reviewer in Preller, formerly professor in Dorpat, but 
now in Rome, where he is laboriously studying the antiquities of the place. His 
article is the result of such immense labor, and is written in such a tone of con- 
scious power, as to make us believe he expected to be rewarded with a new 
professorship in his own country, in place of the one which he voluntarily 
resigned, because he could not be a Russian slave. 

The late Frederic Perthes, the well-known bookseller of Hamburg, who has 
done more, perhaps, than any other person in improving the external appearance 
and mechanical execution of recent German books, commenced a work which is 
to contain true likenesses of all the German emperors from Charlemagne to 
Francis II, with biographical sketches, prepared by the historian Kohlrausch, 
The first number appeared a few months since. It will be finished in the same 
thorough manner of preparation in which it has been begun. 

A reviewer, in the Halle Literary Gazette, speaks in very high terms of K. 
Schneider’s translation of Plato’s Republic (Plato’s Staat, tbersetzt von K. 
Schneider), placing it above all other recent translations of Greek prose writers. 
He gives the preference to no one, older or more recent, except Lange, in his 
version of Herodotus. Next to these, in merit, are placed Wieland’s Lexicon and 
Jacobs’ political orations of Demosthenes. 

F. E. C, Dietrich, has just published an Altnordisches Lesebuch, or a collection 
of Scandinavian poetry and prose, down to the fourteenth century, with an out- 
line of the grammar of the language, and a glossary. 





FRANCE. 

The Prize Essay of M. Depping, Histoire des Expéditions des Normands et de 
leur Etablissement en France, which was first published in 1822, has been re- 
written by the indefatigable author, after a careful study of the new documents, 
brought to light since that time, and a re-examination of the old; so that the 
work, as it now comes from the press, has a rare degree of perfection. 

Of the Recueil des Lettres de Henry IV par de Xivrey, two volumes in quarto, 
(price 12 francs) have already appeared. The letters, 1066 in number, are ac- 
companied by all needful explanations in the very elaborate notes of the learned 
editor. He has undertaken to give notices of every person, so far as possible, 
whose name is mentioned in the correspondence. 

The history of William Tell has been a subject of dispute among the learned, 
for more than two centuries. Since 1834, the skeptical — have been gainin 
ground fast. Few historical skeptics now believe the tradition, as represente 
by Johnson, Maller, and Schiller. The work which comes nearest to settlin 
the question on intermediate ground, is that of J. J. Hiseley, Recherches criti- 

ues sur ]’Histoire de Guillaume Tell. Lausanne, 1843. The story of shooting 

e apple from the head is given up, as well as many other lesser embellishments 
of fiction. ‘The historical existence of Tell, however, his participation in the 
conspiracy, his refusing to bow before the duke’s hat, hung out at Altdorf as a 
symbol of authority, and his shooting the prefect of Hapsburg, who, when a 
storm arose on the lake, gave the rudder to Tell, his prisoner, on account of his 
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being a skilful navigator, are maintained. Still, very many regard the whole 


account as a fiction. 


A Tableau Synoptique et i por des Idiomes Populaires ou Patois de la 


France, in a volume of about 
at Berlin in 1839. 
the districts where they are spoken. 


pages, was published 
It contains an account of the various 
But the larger part of the volume is oc- 
cupied with specimens in verse and prose, of all the dialects. 


ny J. F. Schnakenburg, 
atois dialects, and of 


Such a work 


will offer means for interesting comparison to the curious. 


QUARTERLY LIST. 


DEATHS. 


Norman Bentitey, Rome, Oneida Co., 
N. Y , May 13, aged 44. 

Joun O. Brrosatt, Perrysburg, O., June 
11, aged 33. 

Joun Bovurtanp, near Madisonville, Ky., 
May 11, aged 80. 

A. Busu, Tyringham, Mass., June 17. 

Jesse BusHyHEapD, Cherokee West, July 17. 

Ricuarp Cuark, Salem, Montg. Co., O., 
Jan. 1, aged 45. 

Grover S. Comstock, Missionary, Akyab, 
Arracan, April 25. 

Tuomas Dononosg, Perry Co., Mo. 

Ggorce Lewis Russet, Bradford, Con., 
July 11, aged 38. 

ALEXANDER Smita, Chardon, Ohio, Jan., 


Francis G Sneturnes, Chesterfield Co., 
Va., July 8, aged 30. 

Atanson M. Tyter, Marlton, N. J., July 
22, aged 32. 

Annetay Van Getper, New York, N .Y., 

uly 16. 

Esenezer Vining, Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 

24, aged 90. 
ORDINATIONS. 


—— Arwoop, Shelby Co., Ind., 

pril 6. 

Atrrep Buckner, Forsyth, Monroe Co., 
Ga., March 17. 

JonaTHAN D. Carr, Bath, Steuben Co., 
N. Y., July 10. 

A.rrep CorNnEtL, Macedon, Wayne Co., 
N. Y., April. 

Tuomas T. Devan, New York, N. Y., 
May 31. 
Georee Fisner, Burke, Frank. Co., N. Y., 

June 25. 
Sreruen Fiske, Blountsville, Tenn. 
Merritt Forsgs, Sodus, Wayne Co., N. Y., 
Jan. 
ramen P. Foster, Cornish, N. H., June 


A. 
G. W. Freeman, West Rupert, Vt., June 
19 


Sanrorp Gustin, Hubbardton, Vt., June 20. 

Amos Havaway, Bay Creek, Walton Co., 
Ga., March 28. 

Joun Hatstep, Benton, Ind., June 4. 

Jeremian H. Hazen, Salem, Pa., April 24. 

Hartem Heopen, Anguilla, Con., June 6. 

Peter Hummer, Mercer, Mercer Co., O., 
June 15. 

—— J. Hunttey, Sandbornton, N. H., 

uly 2. 

W. H,. Jonnson, Woodburn, Tll., May 26. 

H. S. Kettiy, Rockville, Adams Co., O., 
May 16. 

Rosert Ketsey, West Henrietta, Mon. 
Co., N. Y., July 1. 

A. 8S KwNeeanp, Prattsburg, Steuben Co., 
N. Y., July 10. 





W. P. Laurier, Ray Co., Mo., March 29. 

JosepH Murray, Enosburg, Vt , June. 

W. H. Necus, Northampton, Fulton Co., 
N. Y., ay 29. 

Lemvet C. PatrEenciILt, Jacksonville, Ot- 
sego Co., N. Y., June 5. 

Cuares PitrorD, Perrysburg, O., July 4. 

Hiram W. Reap, Oswego, N. Y., June 12. 

Ross, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, June 2, 

CortLAND A. SKINNER, Jonesville, Mich., 

May 22. 


N. Y., July 10. 
G. S. StrockwELt, Weston, Vt., June 13. 
oa tena M. Tyxer, Marlton, N. J., May 
Isaac WuHiTTEMORE, Peru, Me., June 27. 
Toomas G. Wricut, Lyons, Wayne Co., 
N. Y., Aug. 7. 


CHURCHES CONSTITUTED. 

Near Springfield, Ia., Feb. 20. 
Rich. Creek, Marshall, Co., Ten., March 22. 
Greene Co., Ind., April 6. 
Reed’s Creek, Lawrence Co , Ark., Apr. 20. 
Newark, Kendall Co., Ill., May 9. 
Union, Tioga Co. Pa., May 9. 
— School House, Dearborne, Ind., May 
Clarence, Clarence Co., Mich., May 15. 
Prospect, Oneida Co., N. Y., May 16. 
Glen’s Creek, Wash. Co., Ky., May 17. 
Lime M. H., Ga., May 18. 
Washington, Clark Co., Ia., June 4. 
Jacksonville, Otsego Co., N. Y., June 5. 
New Washington, la., June 5. 
Chest Creek, Clearfield Co., Pa., June 8. 
Johnson Co., Ia., June 8. 
Kalamo, Eaton Co., Mich., June 8. 
St. Paris, Champlain Co., O., June 8. 
Clarence, Calhoun Co., Mich., June 13, 
Lodi, Mich., June 13. 
Winchester, Va., June 25. 
Howertwn’s M. H., Essex Co., Va., June 26. 
Muddy Prairie, Fairfield Co., O., June 28. 
Yanceyville, Milton Co., N. C., June 29. 
Kittanning, Pa., June 30. 
Enosburg, Vt., June. 
Jamestown, Martin Co., N. C., July 1. 
Carmel, Me., July 10. 
Cameron, Steub. Co., N. Y., July 11. 
Otsego, Muskingum Co., O., July 20. 
age Garden. — Pa., July 23. 

ewburgh, N. Y., Aug. 8. 
Cambridge, Mass., 3rd chh., Aug. 17. 


DEDICATIONS. 
Uniontown, O., 2d church, May 9. 
Alexandria, O. 
James City, Va., May 26. 
Bloomfield, Me., June 27. 
Alfred Gore. Me., July 3. 
Frankfort, Me., July. 
Mount Holly, N. J., Aug. 15, 





STARKWEATHER, Canaan, 





